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EDITORIAL 





Ghe POPE’S PLACE IN 


CHRISTENDOM 

HERE was a time when the as- 
aw sumptions of the papacy possess- 

ed vaster weight and credence in 

the world than they do to-day. 
The intellectual and moral eyes of men 
have, during later centuries, been opened 
a&s by crowbars or by the convulsive 
force of events of the greatest magnitude, 
and every upheaval in the realm of ec- 
¢lesiastical and ethical thought has ef- 
fectually broken the crust of things that 
light has increasingly made way among 
men, so that darkness and all its prog- 
‘ny of every name has gradually but 
progressively taken wing—like bats, 
and we have seen many of them pass 
away. 

Every generation has played its part 
in the campaign of iconoclasm. The 
martyrs, sixty million or more of them, 
during the “dark ages” of a millennium 
and a quarter held up their candle and 
burnt their ashes like Tyndale, Latimer 
and Ridley to open the eyes of kings and 
emperors and councils. 

Since those days the world and all 
that is therein has grown brighter be- 
tause John Wickliffe the morning star of 
the Reformation rose with new splendor 
into the firmament of England—followed 
by a succession of steadfast luminaries 
who as they increase in number as the 
centuries go by, shine more and more 
unto the perfect day. 

Before this advancing host the “dis- 
@ppearing power and presence of the 
papacy” is not a mere prognostication 
but an event only “biding its time.” 
Garibaldi and Gavazzi, Cavour and Vic- 
tor Emmanuel exploded the prodigious 
imposition of the “temporal power” and 
Subsequent events have only served to 
pour contempt upon the intolerable fic- 
tion of the dogma of papal infallibility. 
And now with the aid of “Del Val” his 
Secretary of state, and we believe with 
the almighty help of the Great Head of 
the Church, he is breaking more and 
More with France and Italy and in some 


—_ 


sure and fundamental ways he is mak- 
ing substantial progress towards his 
own place, which, while not fully re- 
vealed in the present time, will certainly 
be one of greater remoteness from 
political dominancy and arbitrary inter- 
ference with the consciences, the bodies 
and the souls of the people. As the world 
marches on, this ecclesiasticism, with 
such a frightful history, will steadily seek 
the “pale shades” and cover its hoary 
head from the sight of the luminous and 
discriminating judgment that shall yet 
come to the throne. 
“WHERE IS THY GOD?” 

NE of the great needs of the 
iO) present day, is the clear con- 

sciousness that God is in hyman 
life and supremely active in our 
affairs. The various forms of practical 
infidelity—materialism, agnosticism and 
others, would relegate the Diety from 
our world and enthrone him away off 
out of sight and hearing, as totally re 
gardless of the transactions of life in our 
mortal sphere. 

But divine revelation teaches us on the 
contrary, that He is omnipresent—be- 
holding the lives of men, their evil and 
good deeds alike—that nothing escapes 
his ommiscience and that He is more 
perfectly pervasive than are the infini- 
tesimal atoms of matter which constitute 
our globe. Whether there is any foun- 
dation of fact in the extraordinary inter- 
position reported.a few days ago in the 
case of Julian Renfro, who was stricken 
deaf and dumb in Chicago after he had 
challenged Providence and a demonstra- 
tion of the supreme power, the report 
has this value at least, that it discloses 
a widespread disbelief in the divine im- 
manence which accounts for the many 
fads and vagaries in society and a large 
measure of the prevalent unbelief in all 
the churches. Tennyson was practically a 
truer Christian than many are to-day, 
for he believed more than they do when 
he sung: 

“Closer is He than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet.” 


soe 
eas 


Ghe TESTIMONY of SPECIALISTS 
ERHAPS there is no class of 
men who more justly deserve 
our contempt than the medical 

aa quacks. Their name is legion 
and they are ever seeking to entrap the 
afflicted and make them pay tribute. 
The very character of their advertising 
which they send out by the ton is a 
breeder of disease, both physical and 
moral. The result is that some are ready 
to condemn all who devote their lives 
to the science and art of healing, giving 
but little attention to their suggestions 
or their counsel. 

The American Medical Association 
represents some of the brightest minds 
to be found upon the western continent, 
and their annual meetings are the occa- 
sion for a number of addresses by special- 
ists—men who have given years to the 
study and investigation of their chosen 
themes. These are not mere academic 
discussions, but have to do with the 
health and happiness of the whole nation. 
At the recent meeting held at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey Dr. A. Lathrone Smith 
of Bishops College, Montreal, spoke with 
no uncertain sound, upon what he called 
“the barbarous practice of over-educat- 
ing girls.” He said: “We are affecting 
the homes of two nations. We are sap- 
ping the physical strength of two peoples. 
Higher education unfits girls for mother- 
hood. The mental strain affects the 
nerves and makes them dread matrimony 
more than did the girls of a former gen- 
eration. My observation is that the 
American nation is tending to marriages 
at the age of thirty-eight for men and 
thirty to thirty-five for women. Nature 
never intended them to marry so late 
in life. Happiness cannot be the out- 
come of marriages of that kind. Youth- 
ful love founds a stronger home and pro- 
duces more healthy children. Earlier 
marriages I have noticed, are less liable 
to bring divorce.” 

Dr. T. D. Crothers made a statement 
which will probably be somewhat start- 
ling to most people. It is a matter of the 
most serious concern and carries with 
it its own condemnation. He stated that 
literature, both medical and general, con- 
tains numerous examples of work done 
under the influence of spirits and drugs. 
The style and treatment of the subject 
bear marks of forms of drug used. The 
cocaine writer has a peculiar form of 
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expression, which is never seen in other 
persons. This is so marked that the 
exact form of the spirit and drug can 
be seen, and a large part of the transient 
literature of the day can be traced back 
to the form of spirit and drug used to 
spur up the writer. 

Dr. G. C. Savage, first vice president, 
proposed the plan advocated for many 
years to have a member of the associa- 
tion in the president's cabinet to be 
known as secretary of public health. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS 











The S. S. Times very aptly speaks in 
Lebalf of the “Classes and the Masses”: 
“The world can ill afford to lose its 
prominent people—when they are worthy 
—and public interest naturally centers in 
public men, But let us not put a penalty 
upon obscurity, nor underestimate the 
sorrows of the unknown. Rather let us 
make the greater effort to lighten the 
burden of grief of the obscure because 
they are obscure. Let us rate hearts and 
souls as God rates them. Let us pity as 
God pities, and help as God helps. 





The American people are gradually 
sobering to their better senses. Condi- 
tions are very much as they have been, 
but there is a marked change in public 
sentiment upon moral and social ques- 
tions which is gradually working a 
transformation in the public life of the 
nation. Gambling has been one of the 
prevailing vices of all times. Fortunes 
have been lost, character ruined, homes 
destroyed, as the result of this awful 
mania. We are promised that the “book 
makers” will be matched at the race 
tracks in this city and that if racing de- 
pends on gambling then its days are 
numbered. 


What spectacles do you wear? is a 
question which, with its many-sided an- 
swers, received prominent space in a 
recent sermon in a neighboring city a 
few days ago. The world and the things 
in it appear to people according to the 
kind of glasses they wear, and the 
giasses differ by reason of birth, educa- 
tion and environment. The country boy’s 
glasses are of a verdant green, and the 
gambier gets his money, the women his 
character and the jailer his body—those 
are the glasses of ignorance. Many 
church people wear blue glasses, and 
through them they see nothing but death 
and damnation for the bulk of the world 
—theirs are glasses of bigotry. Inex- 
perience frames the rose tinted glasses 
of promise that youth looks through. 
Through gold-rimmed glasses the busi- 
ness man gazes wistfully over the edge 
of his silver-dollar world to the gold 
bricks that pave the eternal city. 





The Chicago Record-Herald in com- 
menting on the Prohibition convention of 
the Fifth legislative district of Illinois 
says: “Oliver Wayne Stewart, who was 
renominated for the legislature by the 
Prohibitionists of the Fifth district, is 
national chairman of the Prohibition par- 
ty, and had the distinction at the last 
session of being the only Prohibition rep- 
resentative in the assembly. He was a 
conspicuous figure in the house and was 
one of the leaders in the protest against 
gavel rule. Mr. Stewart was born in 


Mercer county, Illinois, is a graduate of 
Eureka College and is noted as a plat- 
form orator. He is the organizer of the 
Prohibition Alliance, and at one time was 
president of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. The Legislative Voters’ League 
indorses his candidacy.” 


Ge RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK 

E HAVE received from E. M. 
Todd, pastor of the West London 

Tabernacle, some printed matter 

explanatory of some phases of 
the controversy which is perennial in 
England between Romanists and Protes- 
tants. Between the two parties there is 
a considerable body of the people ad- 
dicted to falling away towards Romanism 
and this is true as to some of the preach- 
ers of the Establishment as well as to 
their followers. 

Recently the execution of the Education 
Bill has made the controversy particular- 
ly acute and all parties are extremely 
diligent in prosecuting and defending 
their causes. 








We deeply sympathize with the French 
nation in its contention with its people. 
France is justly aroused over the pope’s 
protest against President Loubet’s recent 
visit to Rome and the action of the pope 
in the matter bids fair to ultimate in a 
complete separation of church and state. 
The question of the abolition of the em- 
bassy to the vatican and the recalling of 
Minister M. Nissard is being discussed 
with great warmth in the French parlia- 
ment at this writing. No genuinely re- 
publican form of government can long ex- 
ist without the complete separation of 
church and state, and to this rule France 
is no exception. 





The Young People’s Summer Mission- 
ary conferences have within two years 
come to be recognized as leading factors 
in the training of young people for mis- 


sionary work in the home churches. 
Three of the conferences will be held 
during the coming summer. One at Wi- 
nona Lake, Indiana, June 17-26, one at 
Lookout Mountain, Tennessee, July 1-10, 
and one at Silver Bay on Lake George, 
New York, July 22-31. The aim of these 
conferences is two-fold. First, to deepen 
spiritual life and missionary purposes in 
the church of the future, as at present 
enrolled organized and in training in the 
Sunday schools and the Young People’s 
Societies; second, to serve as annual 
councils for the organization of the year’s 
campaign and as training schools for 
the better equipment of leaders. 





The Religious Education Association 
of Philadelphia, Pa., will issue at an 
early date, an account of the proceedings 
of its second annual convention contain- 
ing 600 pages or more. This book will 
contain the eighty addresses delivered 
during the convention on the various 
themes embraced under the convention 
topics, “The Bible in Practical Life,” 
nearly every one of them by a specialist 
in his line. There are able discussions 
of “The Bible in Religious Experience,” 
“The Bible in the Home,” “The Bible in 
Education,” and “The Bible in Social and 
Civic Life.” Many addresses will also 
appear on the practical problems of the 
home, the public school, the college, the 
Sunday school, the young people’s so- 
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ciety, the Christian association, the press, 
and so on and on through nearly all the 
questions that puzzle the workers of 
our day. Among the four score persons 
whose wise words were heard and record- 
ed for this volume, there are very few 
whose names are not known by all who 
are at all informed about who the re 
ligious and educational leaders of the 


» United States and Canada. This book 


will be ready for distribution about July 
1, and copies may be procured by ad- 
dressing the general secretary, Dr. Ira 
Landrith, 153 La Salle street, Chicago, 
Ill. Price $2.00. 


THE BIBLE IN BURMA 
EORGE WILLIAM CURTIS is 
such a voluminous letter writer 
that some of his reports must 
be taken with discrimination. It 

is refreshing to have a man so widely 
read and universally informed giving 
such clear reports in regard to the infiu- 
ence of missions in India. The following 
is taken from his letter to the Record- 
Herald of May Ist: 

Rangoon, March 30.—According to the 
census of 1901 there are 120,768 Chris- 
tians in Burma. Of these 25,000 are Ro- 
man Catholics, 15,008 belong to the 
Church of England, 7,500 are Methodists, 
500 Presbyterians and 41,770 Baptists. 
The Baptists claim 74,700 adherents, 
which includes the families of members 
of the church. Mr. F. D. Phinney, su- 
perintendent of the Baptist printing 
house of which I told you the other day, 
tells me there are 173 missionaries be- 
longing to that denomination in Burma, 
1,746 native pastors and mission workers, 
741 organized churches, two theological 
seminaries, with 135 students, thirty- 
three colleges and boarding schools with 
3,088 students, 420 other schools with 
19,430 children under instruction, and 
there were 2,695 baptisms of natives last 
year. 

This is one of the most remarkable 
missionary successes on record. The 
Baptists began work here Mr. Phinney 
tells me, July 13, 1813, when Andoniram 
Judson and his wife, Ann Hasseltine 
Judson, and Mr. Rice, having been re- 
fused permission to do evangelical work 
in India, came on to Rangoon, where 
Messrs. Marsden and Chater had estab- 
lished a mission in 1807. The Roman 
Catholics had invaded the field more 
than a century previous, and had been 
quite successful. Dr. Judson and Mr. 
Rice were sent out by the American 
board of foreign missions, which, as you 
know, is under the care of the Congrega- 
tional church, but overhauled their the- 
ology during the voyage and became con- 
vinced that immersion was essential to 
salvation. So they resigned from the 
American board and joined the Baptist 
organization. They spent the first two 
years in learning the language and then 
began translating the Bible into Burmese 
and preparing literature for distribution 
among the natives. In 1816 they were 
joined by George Hough, who brought 4 
printing outfit with him. They worked 
quietly in order to avoid notoriety. Mr. 
and Mrs. Judson and Mr. Rice wrote 
books, tracts and leaflets in the Burmese 
language. Dr. Judson printed his trans- 
lation of the Bible in 1834. It was one 
of the most notable literary works ever 
accomplished. 
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3° A CRITICIS™ 
By G. W. Infield 





“Che Spirit of Mammon 





HE purpose and body of the edi- 

torial in the issue of March 3, on 

“The Spirit of Mammon,” made 

it one of the best that has ap- 
peared in the columns of the paper. Two 
statements in the editorial should have 
been qualified lest they should leave an 
impression not intended by the writer, 
because they are true only under certain 
conditions. There is a difference be- 
tween reasonably safe and purely spec- 
ulative investment. It seems to me a 
preacher could make the former kind of 
investment, should he have the means, 
without lowering the vision of the 
church. The second statement that the 
preacher who loses his judgment has 
also lost his conscience is not always 
true. Editors as well as preachers are 
to be found who have lacked judgment 
attimes. It would be far from the truth, 
if not an insult, to say they were con- 
scienceless. ; 

The article calls attention very point- 
edly to that which is only part of a con- 
dition. It is the worst part, by far, of a 
condition, or tendency to business lines. 
It is an admitted fact there is a con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing number 
that is partially, if not entirely, leaving 
the ministry and entering upon other vo- 
cations. Only last week I talked with 
four well-known and competent preach- 
ers who are looking, partially at least, 
for other lines of activity. It seems to 
me the cause for this admitted condition 
might be sought after, even if not found. 
The reason one of the four gave was 
that if he expected a shelter for his head 
in old age he must begin to get it now. 
At the age of fifty he sees no signs of a 
modest home to shelter him and his in 
their old age, unless it comes from other 
lines of activity. It looks like the act of 
desperation to undertake the task and 
yet it is perhaps the best thing in sight. 
The very best that is in you will insist 
on bidding him godspeed in the attain- 
ment of his purpose through honorable 
means. There are others who cannot 
conscientiously make merchandise, as it 
seems to them, of their ministry by en- 
tering into a competition for place that 
is sharper than the competition in the 
business world. The business methods 
and competition in the business world 
are criticized, and perhaps justly; yet it 
would not take much effort to uncover @ 
competition in the ministerial field that 
is more deserving of criticism than that 
revealed by the business world. The 
wire-pulling of the ward politician is 
condemned; yet there is not a means 
employed by the politician, except the 
probable use of money, but is met in 
the ministerial field. It would be fatal to 
a preacher’s prospects were he to intim- 
ate to a church that he could not con- 
scientiously enter into active competition 
with his brethren for the place. The com- 
petition is engaged in just the same, 
right or wrong. We may call the wire- 
pulling, competing preacher a “hustler,” 
“shrewd” or “diplomatic” and still be 
satisfied there was not material enough 
in the whole bunch out of which to con- 
struct one John Baptist. The price he 
paid for his frankness was his head. He 
who loses a place because of his candor 
will likely be called indiscreet. Most of 


the so-called religious discretion rightly 
named is the basest sort of selfishness 
and cowardice. We forget it was an in- 
discreet, so-called, Nazarene who became 
the fountain heads of the rivers of all 
modern history, Savonarola, in the city 
of Florence, was thought to be indis- 
creet when he heralded the breaking 
light of a new day of God. We shrink 
from peering into the lurking shadows 
lest we discover the demons of darkness 
gathering the fagots with which to build 
his martyr fire. Luther was called in- 
discreet when he sought to open the 
windows of light to a benighted and 
priest ridden people. It actually looks 
as if God has to fight his way among his 
own! 

Some preachers do not belong to any 
lodge, while others do not believe in us- 
ing its influence in furthering their own 
ends. You cannot but admire such men, 
while at the same time feeling they have 
not an equal chance in the contest, for 
such it is. Locate in the vicinity of a 
vacancy of any note and camp upon the 
trail of the many applicants and ob- 
serve the means employed. Some will 
work lodge influence to a finish while 
others will go armed with recommenda- 
tions perhaps dictated, if not written, by 
themselves before having been presented 
for signature. Others prefer to leave the 
church free to express its confidential 
convictions to any who may care to in- 
quire. How some churches can place 
any confidence in the recommendation 
of others when they recall the insincerity 
with which they gave them is beyond my 
comprehension. I have often wondered 
what some churches would do were the 
preacher to make application for the 
place and offer them the recommenda- 
tion they had but recently signed. I am 
not now going to blame the preachers 


. for their course, for the fear of penury 


on one hand and the sharp competition 
and demands upon the preacher on the 
other ought to be carefully considered 
before it is done. 


eR oo 
LIFE ETERNAL 


By Samuet B. Letson 


The scourge of sin and sorrow most as- 
suredly will cease 

And in the glad to-morrow we shall have 2 
sweet release. 

It cannot be that midget, man, forever will 
defy 

The wisdom of the great “I AM” and sin 
that he may die. 





The prayer that Jesus made, we know, is 
pledge of heaven's worth, 

“As it is done in heaven, so Thy will be 
done on earth.” 

Since Jesus said ‘“‘Thy will be done in earth 
and heaven the same,” 

We count that day will surely come. He 
would not pray in vain. 


So, sin and sorrow (therefore death), in 
blissful by and bye. 

Shall cease to be, as Christ is God*. Yes, 
death itself will die. 

Peal trumpet blast, rich, loud and long, peal 
out till all shall hear: 

My Savior is the victor, so, His. servant 
shall not fear. 





**God,”” i. e., same kind as his Father. 

‘To the Son He saith Thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever.”—Heb. 1:8. 

“The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death.’’"—1 Cor. 15:26. 

“There will be no more death.""—Rev. 21:4. 


‘personal ends. 


Let us recall some things that have 
recently appeared in the papers: Bro. 
Morrison reported having turned over 
about one hundred letters to some one 
concerning certain vacancies. Some 
church made known its desires in the 
“Want Column” of the Standard recently 
and in less than a week after its appear- 
ance, according to the editor’s statement 
it reported they were “snowed under” 
with applications and asked help of the 
Same paper to stop the flood of appli- 
cants. It may have feared the heavy 
mail might cause the postal authorities 
to suspect fraud on its part. As many as 
a hundred applicants for a place is a 
more common thing than less according 
to published reports. It may be indis- 
creet to ask for the cause or causes pro- 
ducing such a condition, yet I will make 
the venture, Is it the spirit of mammon 
or compulsion? Be it remembered that 
no small percentage of the preacher's 
income is eaten up by moving expenses. 
They move. The cause of this ought to 
be looked into. I can but think there is 
a mighty struggle going on in the deep re- 
cesses of many men’s minds for the 
maintenance of a manhood with some 
of the marks of freedom which obe- 
dience to the truth guarantees, that has 
not found expression in words. The 
struggle, if such there be, is carried on 
against a mighty force. It is not all 
“the spirit of mammon” on the part of 
the preacher. It is not a sufficient an- 
swer to say he is to occupy the supreme 
place of a servant. As a servant, the 
Master was the expression of the Divine 
nature, yet how far he was from being 
a time-server. No such splendid picture 
of self-sustained, independent manhood 
as his graces the page of history. From 
every human point of view, at least the 
last part of his ministry would have 
been called a miserable failure. He 
marked his manhood with a spirit of in- 
dependence, if nothing more. There is 
more divineness in the man who cracks 
stone upon the street for a dollar a day 
and keeps intact a manly independence 
than there is in a dozen of men who sac- 
rifice half of their manhood by abandon- 
ing their independence and make mer- 
chandise of their profession for place and 
It is both selfish and 
cowardly. But there must be an in- 
ducement offered and a demand for even 
this. “There are occasions when a ques- 
tion has to be faced on its merits even 
though such an attitude gives great of- 
fense to prejudiced or sympathetic read- 
ers.’ (Christian Century March 10.) 
When is there an occasion wher a ques- 
tion ought not to be faced on its merits? 
On some questions some editors “play to 
the galleries,” while others maintain si- 
lence. Probably both had their eye on 
the subscription list. Business ends and 
religious purposes are combined in the 
management of a religious paper. Some- 
times it is hard to tell which is first, 
and sometimes it is not. Few are in the 
business for their health. Why should 
they be? Is it the spirit of mammon or 
compulsion that controls? Help us to 
hold fast the virtues we have and attain 
unto those we have not, even if every 
cause that contributes to the same must 
be publicly and candidly examined. 
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Woman’s 


Debt to 


Christ 








1V.—The Family a Type. 

HRIST used the family as a type 
of the different relations that he 
held most dear and sacred. God 
is spoken of as a father and 

human beings as sons and daughters. 
The story of the prodigal son serves as 
an illustration of the most important 
event in the moral experience of man. 
The invitation of our Heavenly Father to 
share in the joys of a harmonious rela- 
tionship with him is pictured by Christ 
in a parable in which a marriage feast is 
the central figure. The preparation and 
lack of it for entering into the future life 
is described by Christ in the parable of 
the ten virgins waiting for the marriage 
procession. The relationship of Christ to 
his church was often spoken of by the 
apostles and early Christian writers un- 
der the figure of a bride and groom. The 
only social gathering that we know of 
Jesus attending was a marriage feast. 
These references and figures have an 
important bearing on the popular ideas 
concerning the institutions itself. It is 
eminently fitting that an institution so 
important, sacred, indissoluble and so in- 
timately concerned with the happiness of 
two individuals should have a sacred and 
solemn consecration. There is no event 
in life where it is more fitting to seek di- 
vine guidance and grace. Through the 
influence of Christianity the institution 
took on a religious significance. It was 
only very gradually that the religious 
element grew to be considered indispen- 
sable. Woman had been the chief suffer 
er in the evils of married life and would 
be the one most benefited by a change in 
the institution which gave it more digni- 
ty and importance. 

One of the greatest blessings Christian- 
ity has conferred upon the family has 
been the idea of conjugal affection be- 
tween husband and wife. This is a fruit 
Christianity has borne in recent years 
Almost all ethnologists concur in saying 
that conjugal affection is extremely mod 
ern Pagan literature is barren, with 
one or two exceptions, of any striking 
eases of strong conjugal love. The sole 
ease that shines like a star in ancient 
literature is that of Hector and Andro- 
mache; possibly Ulysses and Penelope 
may furnish a second example That 
love should be and must be the sole ba- 
sis of marriage is a Christian idea. So 
foreign was this teaching to the univer- 
sal conceptions that it took many cen- 
turies for it to be generally appreciated. 
That a marriage without love on both 
sides was totally contrary to the right 
motive and actually displeasing, if not 
sinful, in the sight of God, was quite be- 
yond their comprehension. That a man 
was bound to love his wife under all cir- 
cumstances seemed preposterous. It was 
a Herculean task that Christianity un- 
dertook when it attempted to change the 
very foundations of family life. How 
well the work has been accomplished can 
only be judged by contrasting pagan 
with Christian family life. 

In this idealization of married life 
woman has again been the one to be 
principally benefited. From slavery to 
royalty in the kingdom of the home de 
scribes her emancipation and coronation. 
From passion marriage to love marriage 


has been a long step, but it has been ta- 
ken, though imperfectly. 

Another fruit of the spirit and genius 
of Christianity is home life. The civi- 
lized world has never had a higher ideal 
of home life than it has now. This ideal, 
like all our ideals, has not been as whol- 
ly realized as could be desired, but hap- 
pily we may truly say that thousands of 
homes, however imperfectly, have been 
patterned after this ideal. Christ re- 
mained in the home of his parent& until 
he entered upon his ministry, and though 
after that he had not a place to lay his 
head, yet he was glad that others had 
such a place, and often joyfully accepted 
the hospitality of those who were more 
fortunate than himself. The home at 
Bethany was often blessed by the pres- 
ence of the Lord; he was a guest at the 
home of Zaccheus; the homes of the low- 
liest publicans and sinners were visited 
by him. Little children, the glory and 
fullness of home life, were his delight. 

Nothing could have been further from 
the precept, example and teaching of 
Jesus than the asceticism into which the 
early church plunged itself. Christ was 
as far from asceticism as he was from 
fanaticism. It seems to be natural for 
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HIS world has been built up to 
its present grand proportions by 
men—thousands of whom in ex- 


traordinary measures, crowded 
their lives into their tasks and then laid 
down and are already forgotten. Before 
the greatest and most useful of the ex- 
plorers of our times, who died only a few 
days ago, passes where he will begin to 
be forgotten, let us mention a pathetic 
incident which happened in Westminster 
Abbey as distinguished men bore his 
body to the national obsequies. 

About the center of the great nave 
carved upon a flagstone is the name of 
David Livingstone indicating that his 
crumbling body lies beneath. When the 
funeral procession reached this spot the 
coffin rested for a few moments as if it 
were possible for dust in the grave and 
the corpse in the coffin to exchange salu- 
tations—even where the men when liv- 
ing were so close together in Africa and 
all the rest of the world looking on. 


— 
_ 


humanity to swing from extreme license 
to extreme prohibition. But the pendy. 
lum can no more rest at one extreme 
than it can at the other. Only when the 
pendulum begins to oscillate about the 
center, where it eventually rests, do we 
begin to realize the greatest happiness, 
The pendulum is hovering close about 
the ideal home, the center of the are of 
life, and though it may be vain to hope 
that it will ever rest in the center for the 
whole world, let us trust that nothing 
shall drive it again to either extreme. 
Christ has taught that love is the founda- 
tion, the substance and the crown of 
home life. Love is the open sesame to 
the difficulties and dangers of every hu- 
man experience. May the day be hast- 
ened when we shall learn the power of 
love as Whittier’s Hermit of Thebid 
learned it: 


“Oh, child,” he said, “thou teachest me, 
There is no place where God is not: 
That love will make, where’er it be, 
A holy spot.” 


The flowers of Christianity are many 
and of wondrous beauty; its fruits are 
numerous and luscious; its blessings are 
unexcelled in munificence and grandeur; 
but of all it has done for the world there 
is nothing that excels what it has done 
in making our homes sweet and happy, 
by elevating womanhood, _ glorifying 
childhood and impressing upon man the 
duties of a husband and the splendid re- 
sponsibilities of fatherhood. Among all 
the pictures that have won the applause 
of the world there is not one that arouses 
a deeper sympathy than a picture of 
Christian home life. The father and 
mother treading the path from youth's 
ambition to old age’s resignation, the 
hard lines and hardships softened by 
mutual love, sympathy and _ sacrifice; 

. tenderly caring for children whe fill the 
home with sunshine and stimulate them 
both with holy thoughts of righteous liv- 
ing and endeavor, and finally become the 
staff of their parents in old age, form 
such a picture, and one that could not 
have been drawn previous to the Chris- 
tian age. 

Of all the debts the world owes to the 
Son of God, none excels woman's debt to 
him. By saving them from degradation 
and placing them in their true position, 
by turning the intolerance and sometimes 
hatred of men for women into love and 
high respect for the entire sex, he has 
saved society from certain ruin. In this 
emancipation, we believe, Christianity 
has played the most important and con- 
spicuous part; and to Christ we gladly 
own our debt for the best homes, moth- 
ers and fathers that have ever blessed 
the world or cause the heart to beat with 
love and devotion. For our home and its 
inmates we gladly make every sacrifice 
and brave the perils of land and sea and 
happily wait for the time to come when 
we shall pass into that mansion which 
can be described by no better term than 
home. 





For the first three days following Chil- 
dren’s day 272 schools responded with 
offerings amounting to $3,834, a gain of 
100 schools and $1,288 over the corre 
sponding time last year. 
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By F. M. 
Green 








Christian Pioneers and Their Wor 


HE Bible is filled with the 
stories of the heroes of faith 
and if the language of the elev- 
Say enth chapter of Hebrews may 
expanded to include all of God’s 
we may safely affirm that the 






be 
heroes, 
Bible will not all be written until the 
last hero has been born and his name 
Almon Beech Green was a 
great man, not only by the verdict of his 
contemporaries, but according to the de- 


recorded. 


scriptions of the word of God. He was 
born in Litchfield, Connecticut, January 
12, 1808, and died in the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March 31, 1886. His father, 
Samuel Green, was a soldier in the War 
of 1812 and his grandfather, Samuel 
Green, was a drummer in the army of 
Washington in the War of the Revolu- 
tion. His family is directly of English 
descent. General Nathaniel Green, Dr. 
William Henry Green and Rev. Samuel 
G. Green of England are in the line of 
descent from the original family. 
December 28, 1828, he was baptized 
by Elder Obadiah Newcomb in Wads- 
worth, Ohio, and in the winter of 1829 
he, with seven others, formed the Church 
of Christ at Wadsworth. In May, 1832, 
he conducted his first church service and 
preached his first sermon in the dwelling 
house of Jack Huffman in Chippewa, O. 
His subject was, “Old and New Testa- 
ments, Moses and Jesus, Law and Gos- 
pel.” September 10, 1833, he started on 
his first’ preaching tour of any great 
length. He visited Stow, Kent, Roverma, 
Mogadore, Brimfield, Shalersville, Au- 
rora, Bedford, Newburgh, Brecksville, 
North Royalton and Granger. At Stow 
he baptized his first convert, Mrs. Editha 
Stow, an aunt of Mrs. F. M. Green. This 
was the beginning of a long and faith- 
ful ministry of over fifty years. His 
personal presence when he grew to man- 
hood was imposing and impressive. He 
was about six feet in height, of slight 
build, but well proportioned. His com- 
plexion was light, his hair of a sandy 
color, his eyes dark as ripened chestnuts 
and full of expression. His head was 
finely formed. His temperament was of 
the nervous-sanguine type. His consti- 
tution was delicate and sensitive, but by 
great care he kept it in fine condition. 
He was naturally timid, and estimated 
his ability in a very modest way; but 
after he entered the ministry the fear 
of man never hindered him from de- 
claring “with great boldness” the “whole 
counsel of God.” The question of money 
or pay for service never entered into 
the computation of these pioneer preach- 
ers. A. B. Green’s first trip extended in 
time far several weeks and he received 
the enormous sum of “a sixpense a 
week.” Of this he quaintly said: “I 
did not complain, for I presume they 
thought it was all my preaching was 
worth. It was a start and a start for 
life.” Toward the close of his life he 
had no regular work, but he continued to 
preach down to a few weeks before his 
death in 1886. He was a favorite preach- 
er everywhere. His intelligence, dig- 
nity, candor, faith and love for God and 
man commanded universal attention and 
respect. He was called far and wide to 
marry people and bury the dead. While 
the most of his preaching was done in 
Ohio, he often visited other states and 





in the Dominion of Canada. In the prep- 
aration for his pulpit work he was as 
anxious and studious as at the beginning 
of his ministry. Except as age and phys- 
ical infirmity brought him near to it, he 
never touched the “dead line” as a 
preacher. I have a number of “skele- 
tons” of his later sermons near me, 
which show an almost boundless work 
in their preparation. He was a friend 
and helper in all departments of church 
work, from the family altar and Sunday 
school to the organized missionary work 
of God’s people. From ffrst to last he 
was a Bible student, and as a scriptur- 
ist he never had a superior among the 
preachers of his generation. He read 
the Bible every day; he memorized it 
almost from cover to cover; he studied 
it profoundly, and with him “The Spirit’s 


flaming sword, the word of God, was 
lightning on his foes.” In northern Ohio 
his name is as imperishable as if written 
between Orion and Pleiades. After his 
death his brother Philander said of him: 
“If there is such a thing as natural re- 
ligion he was by nature religious. Al- 
though brought up in a community where 
there was more profanity than prayer, 
and whisky more common and cheaper 
than coffee, I never heard him use a 
profane word or be overcome by strong 
drink. Born in poverty’s vale, educated 
in the woods where the hooting of owls 
and the howling of wolves were far more 
familiar to his ear than the songs of 
Zion or the preaching of the gospel, he 
rose to an iminence in the evangelistic 
field to which but few ever attain under 
far more favorable circumstanes. On 
his character as a preacher of the gos- 
pel, a man among men, and a Chris- 
tian, there is not a stain.” 





A CHURCH HERO 


HE case of Ricardo De Casabova, 
Archbishop of Guatemala, proves 
what a man can do for his church 
when he fully understands him- 
self and the measure of loyalty and de- 
votion which she is entitled to receive 
from her votaries. The traditions of 














Romanism are rich in such demonstra- 
tions and they largely explain the mys- 
tery of her vast successes in all lands. 
The hero of one of the most romantic 
eareers in the hemisphere was born of 
good family in 1857 and educated for 
the bar. Even while a young man he ac- 
quired fame as an authority on civil law. 
In 1889 he found himself arrayed 
against Justo Rufino Barrios, up for re- 
election as president of the republic, and 
the two became engaged in a controversy 
which resulted in the young lawyer don- 
ning a monk’s garb and sweeping the 
public plaza at the command of the pres- 
ident. 
Instead of intimidating the young man 





and extinguishing his opposition, this ac- 
tion of Barrios’ spurred him on. He wore 
the garb, not only for the day, but for- 
ever. He spent several years in prepara- 
tion, was ordained a priest and in time 
was appointed a bishop and archbishop. 
To-day he is at the head of the Catholic 
Church in the republic. 

His position gives him power, which in 
a Latin country exceeds by far that of 
men in his position in Anglo-Saxon lands. 
He has always been arrayed against the 
government and has been banished sev- 
eral times for his stand. 

Recently he came out in favor of the 
re-election of Manual Estrada Cabrere 
for president and his action assured that 
official of another term in office. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 
HE Fourth of July comes this 
year on Monday, and the Lord’s 

Day before, July 3d, should be 
a day devoted to preaching Chris- 
tian patriotism. 

There are grave problems before our 
people—the struggle between organized 
capital and organized labor as empha- 
sized by the Colorado situation, the coal 
strike of last fall, the strained situation 
in many cities, the struggle with the 
liquor traffic being gradually won by lo- 
cal option methods, the struggle with 
municipal corruption shown so plainly by 
the work of Joseph S. Folk, of Missouri, 
the Philadelphia situation and other cit- 
ies; the burning problem of our undigest- 
ed and unassimilated foreign populations, 
coming from the s»uth of Europe by hun- 
dreds of thousands—all of these things 
appeal to the man who loves this land 
who wants it to become Immanuel’s 
Land. 

Jesus Christ is the only statesman 
who can solve the problems that are be- 
fore the American people. His gospel is 
the power, and the only power, that can 
bring harmony and peace out of these 
discordant elements. 

Preach Christian patriotism on Lord’s 
Day, July 3d. Advertise your service 
well, decorate the house with flags and 
flowers, and if you have not taken an 
offering for home missions do not fail to 
do so, and remit to Benjamin L. Smith, 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We urge all our preachers to take ad- 
vantage of the day and make it tell in 
winning “Home and native land for God.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
Registers a Vow, and 
Weapon. 


His 


Chooses 


ITH four thousand dollars, after 
school, the afternoon following 

his return from New York, John 

Hope bought the home he long 
had selected for his mother and father. 
He expected it would have cost five 
thousand, but, for cash, the owner was 
glad to take four. The six thousand 
remaining from the sale of his invention, 
he judiciously invested under Mr. L—’s 
direction. 

The next week, though amidst terms, 
he entered Phillips Academy, Andover: 
and Dr. Bancroft, who loved him from 
first sight, began doing for him what, 
for eight and twenty years, he ceased 
not to do for boys by scores and by 
hundreds until he fell on sleep. May 
some Thomas Hughes arise to paint his 
portrait, as Arnold of Rugby’s was paint- 
ed! 

wo years later, in the winter before he 
entered college, John Hope spent a night 
in Boston. He did so in order to visit 
the Prospect Union of Cambridge, Har- 
vard University’s college for working- 
men. Under the inspiring direction of 
Mr. Ely, its founder, he looked it care- 
fully over; heard Colonel Higginson tell 
the men of the union about the attempt- 
ed release of Anthony Burns, the fugi- 
tive slave, in Boston’s uvarkest hour: sat 
with the men through the discussion that 
occupied the remainder of their smoke- 
talk evening, and, as he left, assured Mr. 
Ely—who took his pay, as he went along, 
in hundreds of such testimonies—that he 
knew a workingman who, had such op- 
portunities been his in youth, might have 
broken free, and, instead of tending 
looms that day, might have been teach- 
ing history, perhaps even at Harvard. 

John Hope walked to Boston that 
night, across the West Boston Bridge. 
He wished to be alone under the stars. 
Something had happened. The evening's 
touch with a prophet of the past, the 
story of an old struggle, the sight of 
those eager workingmen and of the 
young man, their leader, who was bring- 
ing them into larger life, gave it back- 
ground and setting. What was it that 
had happened? 

He had entered the office of a large 
electrical concern late that afternoon, he 
knew not why. Pointing to a certain 
instrument, he said: “Would you par- 
don my asking—for I have always been 
interested in electricity—what that de- 
vice is probably worth to its owners?” 
“Our company,” was the reply, “pays an 
annual royalty on it of fifteen thousand 
dollars to the — company, and that 
cannot be half what it earns them, not 
to speak of their own free use of it.” 
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wished to be alone 
Bunker Hill Monu- 
a pale specter, 


This was why he 
under the stars now. 
ment, to the left, stood, 
reflecting the city’s light. The State 
House dome, to the right, rose silent 
over all. Silhouetted against the south- 
ern sky, loomed the towers of Phillips 
Brooks’ Trinity Church and her sisters. 
Behind him—for he often turned and 
looked back—lay the ancient university, 
the height and meaning of Memorial Hall 
its crown. Orion, too, was setting over 
Mt. Auburn, the Westminster Abbey of 
the North American continent. He drank 
it all in. He reached his hotel. In 
his room he sat, with closed eyes, bur- 
ied in tumultuous and deep thought, un- 
til the city clocks, striking two, arous- 
ed him. Then he kneeled, and said these 
words: “O God, give me poise and calm; 
give me wisdom and strength; and cause 
that I do not die until I shall have made 
the economic system that could so rob a 
poor weaver’s boy pay dearly therefor. 
Not vindictively, O God; thou knowest 
my heart; but justly, and for everybody’s 
good. Amen.” 

In the strength of that prayer John 
Hope went many days. It had for him 
all the solemnity and binding force of 
a vow, and at the same time all the 
sweetness and preciousness of a trust 
with his heavenly Father at a supreme 
moment of his life. 

John Hope was a son of Massachu- 
setts. As such he should have gone to 
Harvard. He was proud of the most an- 
cient of American universities, almost 
to the point of mortal sin. He had glo- 
ried in it from a child. His admiration 
for its president took him to Boston or 
to Cambridge many a time to hear him 
speak. “There is a man,” he would say 
—for this son of the weaver scholar 
divined what the problem of modern 
education is—“There is a man, with ev- 
ery power at perfect command, bent on 
doing one great and emergent thing, and 
doing it in such wise that the debt to 
him of America, of the world, and of 
this age. can never be dicharged.” This 
his hero worship, to tell the truth, be- 
came one of the large impulses in his 
own valiant fight. He liked, too, the 
quiet dignity of Harvard, contrasting it 
with what, in those days, he called the 
“Yale bumptiousness.” He liked its high 
standards of scholarship; its even, cheer- 
ful mood; its strong, ethical bent; its 
touch with the larger movements of citi- 
zenship and of human thought. Its 
pulpit and its board of preachers— 
Brooks, Hale, Gordon, Abbott—moved 
him immensely. “Mornings in the Col- 
lege Chapel,” by the chairman of the 
board, when it appeared later, became 
at once a companion of his devotions. 
As we have seen, the Prospect Union 
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especially appealed to him. But he 
went to Yale. 

It came about in this way. In the 
March before he was graduated from 
Phillips, he got from Dr. Bancroft a 
three days’ leave of absence, and went 
to New Haven. Dwight L. Moody was 
there for a day, and found him. Dwight 
Hall and the Intercollegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Association laid hold upon him. 
He caught the temper of the great camp 
of students, and got wings from their 
tempest of song. He went into the Bat- 
tell Chapel, and heard a thousand men 
say, “Our Father.” “If I turn my back 
on Harvard, I shall regret it all my life,” 
he exclaimed. “Oh, that each university 
might learn from the other! But I am 
nearer here to the great academic heart 
of America, and I must not be without 
it if I am to win my battle.” His vow 
was working in him. He was making 
a preliminary choice of weapons. 

At Yale, as at Phillips, he worked his 
way. At Phillips he ran a _ students’ 
eating-house; at Yale, the co-operative 
store. His aptitude for business was so 
great that neither of these undertak- 
ings was so much a burden to him asa 
pastime, and, from both, he not only 
paid his way, but added considerably to 
bis capital. 

In both of these institutions he was 
one of the better scholars. Without 
technique enough for distinction, he al- 
ways, his instructors felt, did excellent 
work, and laid a grip on his subjects 
second to that of no student in them. 

He utilized his vacations, too. Some 
representative journey was generally 
taken each summer, besides two or 
three happy weeks spent in his old 
home. In 1893, at Northfield, he met 
Henry Drummond. Drummond, like 4&4 
loadstone, drew him to Scotland. That 
made him and Duncan McLeod 
acquainted, and bosom friends. 

John Hope was a social genius. He 
knew everybody. He sized things up. 
He sensed movement and spirit, and 
moulded them mightily. Several stu- 
dent reforms of his time at Yale were 
due to his silent initiative and to his 
modest leadership. He was business 
manager of the Yale football team. At 
the end of his junior year he put on the 
Skull and Crossbones, with their im- 
plied authentications of power. When 
he sang his last song with his class, 
dismantled his room, and, with his heart 
in his throat, started for New York, 
what he had done at New Haven was of 
itself a noble monument to William and 
Mary Hope. 

By means like these he laid deep and 
strong his social foundations. He had 
a very wide acquaintance. It was among 
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the best. Bverybody liked him. Every- 
body had confidence in him. Unto him 
that had was given. Also, he had 
learned to handle men, to measure move- 
ments, to organize and to impel. These 
things, as he planned and hoped, were 
to be facile instruments, ready to his 
hand, in the great, bloodless war that 
waited. 

But why did he go to New York? 
What was to be his life-weapon, his call- 
ing? Let us glance back. The choice 
was rooted in the past. 

John Hope was an earnest Christian. 

He was such from early childhood. All 
the Hope children were. They could 
not help it. It had been longed for, and 
prayed for, before they began to be. 
The longing and praying ceased not un- 
til their fulfilment. But William and 
Mary Hope helped to answer their 
prayers. They impersonated Jesus 
Christ. 

With William Hope the whole sub- 
ject was a great deep. His words about 
Christ and about Christianity were few. 
Family worship constituted, almost ex- 
clusively, his vent. In his comments on 
Scripture, simple, apt, profound, mov- 
ing, and in his prayers, as if in the im- 
mediate presence of God, you divined a 
little of what the gospel was to him. 

“Higher Criticism?” he once said to 
Mr. L——; “thank God for it! I read 
all of it I can lay my hands on. I was 
a higher critic myself, before I knew 
there was such a thing. Every one to 
whom history is more than words, has 
to be. But if more of those who write 
on the subject, had the Bible like iron in 
their blood, it would be a very different 
writing they would give us. It is their 
sin, almost their blasphemy, that, with- 
out having it in their blood, they at- 
tempt tasks that otherwise no one can 
fulfil. What we require is, not less 
exhaustive research, not less candor and 
fearlessness in treating the facts, but 
more insight, less that is rash and de- 
structive, more that builds. The Bible 
is surcharged with divine life. It cares 
very little about the conductor it em- 
ploys. It throws its current along 
poetry, parable, fiction, sinful men, peo- 
ples and ages; even popular error it 
does not disdain. All of them become 
live wires.” 

Mary Hope, on the contrary, was a 
mystic. She was a Highland lass, a 
Menzies, brought to Massachusetts in 
her tenth year. She had a singular 
poise, balance, comprehensiveness and 
fairness of mind; was intensely prac- 
tical: and yet lived daily as in a higher 
world, and walked with God. 

To William Hope the gospel was a 
philosophy, the profoundest, the sim- 
plest. It under-ran history, and was its 
key. The new science, rightly taken, 
emancipated it for its world work. 
Cavght up into the third heaven, in this 
sense, he had heard unspeakable words, 
and his own words were corresponding- 
ly few. A perpetual calm, a cheerful 
trust, a daily helpfulness, a simple glad- 
ness of life, were his. To Mary Hope 
the gospel was a daily presence with 
her of Him who drew nigh to the Em- 
maus-going disciples. It was light, life, 
vision. She, too, was reticent about re- 
ligion, but a sentence from her, now 
and then, changed her children’s lives. 
Out of a religious environment like 


this, so deep, so real, so cheerful, so 
comprehensive, John Hope very early 
began pondering, carefully and prayer- 
fully, the question, how he might sell 
his life dearest. To be a foreign mis- 
sionary, to bring Christ where he had 
never been heard of, would have been 
his supreme delight. To be a minister 
would have been his second choice. To 
be a Christian worker, among young 
men, for example, or in the _ slums, 
would have been his third. His notion 
of what might be accomplished by min- 
ister, or Christian worker, completely 
devoted to his work, was very high. 
This was one of the things that drew 
him to Henry Drummond. 

But John Hope did not feel at liberty 
so to indulge himself. He had not vis- 
ited the New York tenement houses 
yearly for nothing. Not in vain had he 
heard his father tell, after such visits, 
the kihd of monument that his mother 
and father coveted. He knew, too, 
where the center of the battle, in his 
time, lay; namely, in the  industrial- 
economic ‘situation. He felt great pow- 
ers therefor, already stirring within 
him; and even before his electrical in- 
vention he was beginning to be con- 
scious, like young David of old, of the 
divine summons to go down into the 
small and faltering camp that was gath- 
ering against the Philistines. 

He had as little faith, ultimately, in 
labor organizations, as in the great com- 
binations of capital. He appreciated the 
arguments for them; he repeatedly sided 
with them; but he failed to discern, 
amid their so different attitudes and 
points of view, any intrinsic difference 
of principle. “When the Carpenter of 
Nazareth gets a Union on its feet,” he 
would say, “capitalists will be in it; and 
artisans will be in it; and which is 
which will be hardly discernible; and 
one great, good victory, it may be in 
some isolated place, will become a con- 
tagion, like Bannockburn, where the ar- 
mored knights went down before the 
pikemen, and the solid squares could 
not be broken. But with the pikemen 
were the best blood and strongest es- 
tates of Scotland, the twain at one in a 
common love of country and of God. No 
large emancipation ever came other- 
wise.” 

For like reasons John Hope steered 
clear of civics organizations, and good 
government clubs. “They are a sign 
of the times,” he would say; “I am glad 
for them: but I would give more for 
liquor put out of a city of considerable 
size, and partisanship put out of its 
politics, and idealism seizing on all 
classes of its people, and a chance for 
workingmen, such as Cambridge and its 
Prospect Union afford an example of,— 
by no means an isolated example, either.. 
—than for the whole roster of them. 
Not, of course,” he would add, “that or- 
ganization and agitation have not their 
place: but a proposition put into flesh 
and blood, into a clean city, and into a 
city hall fit to be a sanctuary, is worth 
a thousand of them.” 

Among business possibilities, electri- 
city was his chief attraction. The gross 
wrong that had been done him in the 
matter of his invention did not deter 
him. It never ceased, indeed, to hurt. 
The hurt neither embittered him, nor 
made him vindictive. Ever present with 





him, however, was that prayer on Bea- 
con Hill, in his Phillips Academy days, 
that he might make a system that was 
capable of such an act, pay dearly for 
it, though in righteousness and for the 


good of all. No; he wanted to go into 
electricity because he loved it; because 
he had power in it; because its possi- 
bilities were only beginning to be de- 
veloped; and because it would be sweet 
to get his holy vengeance within, and 
not outside, its citadel. But he knew 
how it was organized. He knew about 
the telephone girls, and the tramway 
employes. He knew its hold on legisla- 
tures and city councils, and its seduc- 
tions of courts. He did not despair 
even of it; but he knew that it was 
good strategy to engage the enemy in 
the open, not intrenched and fortified as 
electricity was. 

This matter of “the open” led him to 
the Rocky Mountains and to mining. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s ranch and hunting 
life first drew his attention to the gen- 
eral area. He visited it during a sum- 
mer vacation in his college days. He 
lost his heart to it, like the Semites to 
Arabia and to Sinai. After a seemingly 
interminable ocean of prairie, growing 
more and more arid and brown, to be- 
hold the far-off peaks, like flecks of 
cloud along the horizon; to enter their 
presence, a north-and-south running line 
of turrets and battlements, discernible, 
in the dry, clear air, a hundred miles to 
the north and as far to the south; to 
ascend the canons, and find one’s self 
amid a sea of eroded and snowy peaks, 

(Continued on page 573.) 





WISE WORDS. 





A Physician on Food. 


A physician of Portland, Oregon, has 
views about food. He says: 

“IT have always believed that the duty 
of the physician does not cease with 
treating the sick, but that we owe it to 
humanity to tesch them how to protect 
their health especially by hygienic and 
dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty I 
take great pleasure in saying to the pub- 
lic that in my own experience and also 
from personal observation I have found 
no food to equal Grape-Nuts and that I 
find there is almost no limit to the great 
benefit this food will bring when used in 
all cases of sickness and convalescence. 

“It is my experience that no physical 
condition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. 
To persons in health there is nothing so 
nourishing and acceptable to the stom- 
ach especially at breakfast to start the 
machinery of the human system on the 
day’s work. In cases of indigestion I 
know that a complete breakfast can be 
made of Grape-Nuts and cream and I[ 
think it is necessary not to overload the 
stomach at the morning meal. I also 
know the great value of Grape-Nuts when 
the stomach is too weak to digest other 
food. 

“This is written after an experience of 
more than 20 years treating all manner 
of chronic and acute diseases, and the 
letter is written voluntarily on my part 
without any request for it.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a Reason. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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The Tone of the Voice. 
It is not so much what you say, 
As the manner in which you say it; 
It is not so much the language you us¢ 
As the tones in which you convey it 


The words may be mild and fair, 


And the tones may plerce like a dart 
The words may be soft as the summer alr 
And the tones may break the heart 
For words but come from the mind 
And grow by study and art; 
But the tones leap forth from the inner self 


And reveal the state of the heart 


Whether vou know it or not 


Whether you mean or car 
Gentieness, kindness, love and hate 
Envy and anger, are there 


Then, would you quarrels avoid, 
And in peace and love rejoice 
Keep anger not only out of your words 
But keep it out of your voice 
Youth's Companion 


The New Scholar. 

When Gracie got to Sunday school 
on that afternoon her teacher had not 
come yet But the other girls were 
there, with their heads close together, 
talking busily As soon as they saw 
Gracie they told her what had happened. 

“Do you see the dreadful-looking, 
ragged girl down by the door?” May be- 
gan at once “Well, what do you sup- 
pose Mr. Hart did? He came here to 
us and asked us if we wouldn't let her 
be in our class. The idea!” 

“What did you tell him?” asked Gracie 

“Lucy told him that our class had 
plenty of scholars, and we'd rather not. 
But I should think he'd know better. I 
should think he could see that we didn’t 
suit together.” 

Gracie looked at her little neighbors, 
with their nice starched frocks and 
smooth hair and clean faces, and then 
at the girl by the door; they did not 
suit well together, it was true. But 
Gracie’s face was grave 

“I don’t believe Mr. Hart can find any 
class for her here,” said Lucy. “She 
ought to go to another Sunday school.” 

Oh, no!” cried Gracie The’ she 
stopped. But the others were all looking 
at her, and she had to go on “You 
couldn't send anybody away from Sun- 
day school, could you, any more than if 
it was heaven?” 

Not one of the other little girls had 
any answer ready for this. And, taking 
courage from their silence, Gracie added: 

“Miss Barbara wouldn't like it, I know; 
nor God, either.” 

“I believe I'll go tell Mr. Hart we've 
changed our minds,” said Lucy “Shall 
1?” 

“Yes, do,” said May 
And in about one minute more the 
strange little scholar was being welcomed 
into that class as if she were a princess 
royal. 

As the teacher, Miss Barbara, came 
up the aisle Mr. Hart stopped her and 
told her all about it. This was why, 
when Sunday school was all over, Miss 
Barbara called after the children, and 
kept them for just a moment under the 
shade of the big tree by the churchyard 
gate. 





“Girls,” she said, smiling down upon 
them, “I believe if Jesus Christ were to 
speak to my class this afternoon, he 
would say, ‘I was a stranger and ye took 
me in.’ "—Ex. 

if You Are Well-Bred 
Orison Swett Marden in February Suc- 
cess.” 

You will be kind. 

You will not use slang 

You will try to make others happy. 

You will not be shy or self-conscious. 

You will never indalge in ill-natured 
gossip. ° 

You will never forget the respect due 
to age. 

You will not swagger or boast of your 
achievements. 

You will think of others before you 
think of yourself. 

You will be scrupulous in your regard 
for the rights of others. 

You will not measure your civility by 
people’s bank accounts. 

You will not forget engagements, prom- 
ises, or obligations of any kind. 

In conversation you will not be argu- 
mentative or contradictory. 

You will never make fun of the pecu- 
liarities or idiosyncracies of others. 

You will not bore people by constantly 
talking of yourself and your affairs. 

You will never under any circum- 
stances cause another pain, if you can 
help it. 

You will not think that “good inten- 
tions” compensate for rude or gruff man- 
ners. 

You will be as agreeable to your social 
inferiors as to your equals and superiors 

You will not sulk or feel neglected if 
others receive more attention than you 
do. 

You will not have two sets of man- 
ners; one for “company” and one for 
home use 

You will never remind a cripple of his 
deformity, or probe the sore spots of a 
sensitive soul. 

You will not gulp down your soup so 
audibly that you can be heard across 
the room, nor sop up the sauce in your 
plate with bits of bread. 

You will let a refined manner and 
superior intelligence show that you have 
traveled, instead of constantly talking of 
the different countries you have visited. 

You will not remark, while a guest, 
that you do not like the food which has 
been served to you 

You will not attract attention by either 
your loud talk or laughter, or show your 
egotism by trying to absorb conversa- 
tion. 

SET THE CLOCK RIGHT. 

A story is told of a colored man, who 
came to a watchmaker and gave him the 
two hands of a clock, saying: 

“IT want yer to fix up dese han’s. Dey 
jess doan keep no mo’ kerec’ time for 
mo’ den six munfs.” 

“Where is the clock?” answered the 
watchmaker. 

“Out at de house on Injun Creek.” 


— 





“But I must have the clock.” 
“Didn't I tell yer dar’s nuffin de mat. 
ter wid de clock ‘ceptin’ de han’s? an@ 


I done brought ’em to you. You jess 
want de clock so you kin tinker wid it 
and charge me a big price. Gimmie back 
dem han’s.” 

And so saying, he went off to find some 
reasonable watchmaker. 

Foolish as he was, his action was very 
like that of those who try to regulate 
their conduct without being made right 
on the inside. They go wrong, but re 
fuse to believe that the trouble is with 
their hearts. They are sure that it is not 
the clock, but the hands that are out of 
order. They know no more of the need 
of a change in their spiritual condition 
than thé poor negro did of the works of 
his clock. They are unwilling to give 
themselves over into the hands of the 
great Artificer, who will set their works 
right, so that they may keep time with 
the great clock of the universe, and no 
longer attempt to set themselves accord- 
ing to the incorrect time of the world. 
And their reason for not putting them- 
selves into the hand of the Lord is very 
similar to the reason the colored man 
gave. They are afraid the price will 
be too great. They say, “We only wish 
to avoid this or that bad habit.” But 
the great Clockmaker says, “I cannot reg- 
ulate the hands unless I have the clock. I 
must have the clock.”—Selected. 





Love is always looking on God's side of 
people 

The gold of grace does not come from the 
greed of gold. 

Heavenly manna does not make a man 
mealy mouthed. 





HAS TRIED BOTH. 
Travel for Health vs. Dieting. 


A man who was sent to Europe for his 
health and finally found cure in a little 
change of his diet says: 

“I was troubled with dyspepsia for five 
years and two doctors here in Kenosha 
that treated me for over a year both told 
me there was no help for me. Then I 
had an expert from Chicago but still re- 
ceived no relief; then followed another 
expert from Chicago who came to our 
house two times a month for four months. 
He gave me up like all the others and 
told me to take a trip across the ocean 
which I did in the year 1899 and came 
home about as bad as when I started. 
The doctors told me my stomach lining 
was full of sores. Then I began to study 
my own case and learned of the diet 
recommended by the Postum Cereal Co. 
so I gave up coffee, pork and all greasy 
foods and began using Postum Food Cof- 
fee. Gradually I got better and better 
until I am well now as I ever was in my 
younger days, have no trouble and eat 
anything fit to eat. 

“Sometimes away from home I am per- 
suaded to drink coffee but I only take @ 
sip of it for it tastes bitter and disagree 
able to me but the longer I use Postum 
the better I like it and the better I feel. 
I could say a great deal more of my ex- 
perience with Postum but think this 
will give everyone a good idea of what 
leaving off coffee and using Postum can 
do.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous litte 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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EXPOSITORY NOTES. 
Lesson for June 26: Review of Lessons 
14-25. 
By Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D., 
Northfield, Mass. 


Introductory. 

The exercise of reviewing the lessons is a 
good one A retrospective glance will em- 
phasize truths imperfectly, comprehended in 
their development. Completed, we look back 


over incidents ‘‘fitly framed together.”’ In- 
stead parts, we have the whole. We see 
the Divine movement maintained with un- 
failing regularity, for notwithstanding hu- 
man conditions and instrumentalities, the 
ontinuity of the purpose, plan and power of 
God sublimely come into vision. 

A Retrospect from the Human Stand- 

point. 

Glancing at the nation as a nation, we 
have seen it emerge from a mob of freshly 
freed slaves without a country, into a con- 
monarchy settled in its own land. 


stituted 
Its triumphs are without parallel. Yet 
there is hardly one picture of national 


greatness and heroism. It is a long con- 
tinued story of murmuring, ‘idolatry, cow- 
ardice and disobedience. The realization of 
their natio ty is ratheny spite of them, 
than throu Any excell s within them. 
We look in vain for the explanation, of suc- 
cess in the nation itself. It is a disappoint- 
ing and provoking people—blind to the ad- 
vantages of Divine government and irre- 
sponsive to the ideals of Divine life. 

From the rank and file, five names stand 
onspicuously out, Moses, Joshua, Gideon, 
Samuel and Saul. The first four were the 
men through whom the will of God was 
made known to the people. The principles 
of their greatness, in each case, were those 
of unswerving confidence in God, constant 
communion and loyal co-operation with 
Him. All they were by natural endowment 
ounted, because used under his guidance. 
The last stands out as a contrast in each 
respect save that of natural endowment. 
Saul having all in his favor yet failed 
through lack of confidence, failure in com- 
munion and refusal to co-operate with God. 
Talents without the power which God puts 
into consecrated life are poor substitutes 
for the omnipotence which “can do all 
things Hence Saul’s life is an emphasis 
of the truth, “Without me ye can do noth- 
ing 


By Dean Frank Sanders, D. D., Yale Uni- 


versity. 
The Great Transition. 

In the days of Moses the Israelites were 
in all essential respects a nomadic people. 
Even Egypt they had lived as sojourners, 
Yielding neither their clan organization, 
their habits of life, nor their religious tradi- 


ions Egypt never seemed to them a place 


of permanent abode. Their kindred were 
ever beckoning them away When through 
the genius and wisdom of their noble lead- 
er, a true man of God, they gained their 


freedom, they dwelt for some time in the 
desert But the meagre life of the desert 
could not satisfy a people with such a leader 
and such a history. From the outset they 
craved a settled home. 

The Significance of the New Order. 

Socially the settlement in Canaan was im- 
portant. It brought Israel into contact with 
& higher. better organized civilization with 
—_—_—_—_ 


*This course is on Patriarchs, Kings and 
Prophets. It gives a connected outline view 
of the leaders in ancient Israel. The lessons 
are based on entire Scripture’ selections. 


They are issued im four courses, with seven 
srades and three teachers’s helpers and fur- 
nish connected afd graded Bible study for 
all classes from childhood to maturity. These 
Hotes are | to meet the needs of 


our readers who using these lessons. 


which it had to amalgamate. It was a joy- 
ous, friendly type of community life. Its 
opportunities for the acquisition of wealth 
through tillage of the soil and through trade 
operated powerfully to broaden Israelitish 
social traditions, and to substitute the com- 
munity or city for the family or clan as 
the recognized social unit. 

Religiously Canaan meant decadence from 
the Mosaic ideals, at least for a time. The 
people were tempted to adopt the gods of 
Canaan along with the land. In the end 
they remained loyal to Jehovah as their 
continuing source of blessing, but had 
adopted in his worship many of the more 
attractive elements of local religious prac- 
tice. The patriarchal simplicity of worship, 
native to the desert, was replaced by a 
more elaborate cult, reflected, indeed, in the 
religious codes of Exodus 2 and 34, and on 
the whole a normal improvement. 


The Results. 

The age was one of rich experience. It 
was a rude and crude yet growing age. Its 
emphasis was upon organization rather than 
revelation. The ideas of the people regard- 
ing Jehovah remained very primitive. They 
were readjusting themselves to their novel 
environment and reinterpreting their knowl- 
edge. They were gradually finding them- 
selves, and thus preparing for a marked 
advance. 


By CHARLES BLANCHARD 








OVERCOMING DISCOURAGEMENTS. 
Topic June 19: 2 Cor. 4:7-18. 


HE apostles and early disciples 
were simply human, as the prophet 
of old. “Subject to like passions 
as we are” (Jas. 5:17). Paul and 
Barnabas before the priests of 
Jupiter at Lystra confers the same (Acts 
14-15). 

Like the prophets and saints of old, the 
apostles and early Christians stayed them- 
selves upon God. They realized their hu- 
man weakness and confessed that their suf- 
ficiency was not of themselves, but of God 
(2 Cor. 3:5). It is a great gain in Godliness 
to realize that our sufficiency is not of our- 
selves to think anything as of ourselves; but 
our sufficiency is of God. This is not simply 
self-depreciation, which may be and usually 
is, a sign of weakness; but a frank recog- 
nition of our insufficiency, our ignorance, 
our weakness, not as an excuse for our sins 
or our neglect, but as leaaing us to stay 
our souls upon the God of all grace and 
comfort. Here is the source of strength and 
sufficiency, the stay of all struggling souls 


and aspiring saints. 
> . > 





And troubles come to all. The greater the 
soul the greater the struggle. The record 
of the trials of the great apostle is pathetic 
yet inspiring: ‘“‘We are troubled on every 
side vet not distressed; we are perplexed, 
yet not in dispair; persecuted, but not for- 
saken; cast down, but not destroyea; al- 
ways bearing about in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our body. For 
we who live are always delivered unto death 
for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our mortal 


flesh.”’ 
> > 


To overcome discouragements we must 
get out of self. The self-centered soul is 
always in danger of being overcome. The 
secret of victorious faith is that it lifts us 
out and up from our earthly viewpoint. It 
gives us vision and voice. ‘“‘We having the 
same spirit of faith, according as it is writ- 
ten, I believe and therefore have I spoken; 
we also believe and therefore speak; know- 
ing that he which raised up the Lord Jesus 
shall raise up us also by Jesus and shall 
present us with you.”’ 

Thinking of others, toiling, suffering, en- 
during, dying, the great apostle found 
strength, ope, life, assurance of faith in 
the resurrection (2 Cor. 4:15-18). 


Ghe PRAYER MEETING 


By SILAS JONES 








REWARD ACCORDING TO OPPORTUN- 
ITY AND SPIRIT OF SERVICE. 
Topic June 21-24: Matt. 20:1-16. 

N THE teaching of Jesus the line 

between right and wrong is clear- 

ly drawn. With him light is light 

: and darkness is darkness. He 

=e makes no compromises. Men are 

called upon to choose the good and to shun 
the bad. To the good man he promises the 
favor of God and he announces the coming 
of wrath upon those that do evil. Fixing 
attention on the moral demands of Jesus, 
we may be led to think of him as a task- 
master who cares for the work and not for 
the workers. Tested by his standard of 
conduct there is none perfect, all are re- 
jected. But here we are Nable to go astray, 
for we are leaving out part of the teach- 
ing. Jesus takes account of the man’s abil- 
ity and opportunity. In the parable under 
consideration the owner of the vineyard ts 
evidently more interested in the laborers 
than he is in the products of his vineyard. 

Had his chief concern been grapes, he would 

have paid the laborers according to the 

amount of work done. 


The Spirit of the Worker. 

The men who entered the vineyard early 
in the day were thinking of the money they 
were to receive. They seem not to have 
eared whether their employer was bene 
fited or not by their labor. Those who 
came at the eleventh hour had the inter- 
ests of their employer at heart. They, too, 
were expecting to be paid for their service, 
but they did not want to receive money that 
did not come to them as a reward for toil 
that contributed to the welfare of man. A 
writer in The Outlook relates the follow- 
ing incident: ‘‘An English traveler was be- 
ing shown through the great oil refineries at 
Baku. One of t ehworkmen, after watching 
the visitor for a few moments, went to the 
manager and said, ‘Master, look out for that 
stranger. He is trying to steal your secrets.’ 
Relating the incident later to the traveler, 
the manager said: ‘There is one thing that 
the proprietor of any Russian manufactory 
is sure of—every workman is true to the 
master from whom he receives his wage.’ ”’ 
The workman in the vineyard of the Lord 
may think too much of the reward he is to 
receive. He may not find joy in the work 
he is doing. It is right that we should look 
forward to the reward that will come after 
the burden and heat of the day. But it 
must be remembered that we shall not be 
satisfied with it unless we seek first the ad- 
vantage of him whom we serve. 

The Wisdom and Justice of the 
Master. 

To the men who had borne the greater 
labors it seemed unjust that the master 
should give them no more than he gave to 
the men who labored only an hour. But 
they did not know the master. Their com- 
plaint would have been just if he had been 
dealing with them solely on the money bas- 
is Perhaps they, like many modern work- 
men, had never met an employer who cared 
for the welfare of his workmen. When 
they found another kind of employer, they 
were unable to appreciate his motives. It 
is possible that we are judging God after 
the fashion of these dissatisfied laborers. 
We may judge by the quantity of work done 
and not by the quality of manhood pro- 
duced. If we so judge, we shall be sure to 
find fault with our Master. Before we en- 
ter our complaint, let us try to understand 
his purpose. If we know what he is doing, 
we shall doubtless be glad to serve him, 
And where we cannot understand, let us 
learn to trust his wisdom and justice. 





Service for others is the solvent of our 
own sorrows. 





The Christian Century for Fifty Cents 
from now until the end of the year. 
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Attention! 

Any one knowing of members of the 
Christian Church moving to Chicago will 
please send name and address to the 
Christian Century Co., 358 Dearborn 
street, and the pastor in the part of the 
city in which they reside will be notified. 
Do not overlook this, as many members 
can be saved to the church in this way. 

C. Ray Murphy is doing some active 
work among the churches these busy 
days 

C. E. Wells has accepted a call to the 
church at Keota, Ia. and has removed 
with his family from Cherokee. 

The Christian Church Union of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is doing excellent service in 
enlarging the work in that important 
center. 

Rev. Miller of the Helping Hand Mis- 
sion of Waterloo, Ia., occupied the pulpit 


at the Christian Church last Lord’s day 
in that city 
Last week the Foreign Society re- 


ceived $500 on the Annuity plan from a 
friend in Canada. The society ought to 
receive hundreds of such gifts. 

The National Christian Bible School 
Association has issued a historical state- 
ment which will be of interest to all 
who are engaged in this work. 

W. F. Richardson of Kansas City, Mo., 
will deliver a number of addresses at the 
Oregon Christian Ministers’ Institute and 
the Christian missionary convention. 

The church of Oelwein is soon to have 
one of the finest church buildings in 
northeast Iowa. Z. T. Sweeny of Colum- 
bus, Ind., will dedicate the house June 
25th. 

We have received a copy of the Cen- 
tral China Christian, edited by W. Rem- 
fry Hunt and Abram E. Cory. It is cal- 
culated to become of great assistance to 
our cause in China. 

Mrs. C. E. Garst of Des Moines gave 
two very instructive and interesting lec- 
tures at Clarksville, Iowa, last Lord’s 
day. She will spend a week among the 
churches in Northeastern Iowa. 

William H. Erskine of Pittsburg, Pa.., 
has just been appointed a missionary of 
the Foreign Society to Akita, Japan. He 
will sail September 2ist on the steam- 
ship Korea from San Francisco. 

Jas. T. Nichols, who is the efficient 
pastor of the church at Vinton, Ia., for 
the past five years, has received an un- 


usual call—a call to continue as pastor 

of the church until January 1, 1910. 

W. J. Hastie, Albia, Ia., wishes to no- 
tify all who expect to attend the state 
convention which meets at Albia from 
June 20-23, that they must send in their 
names to him not later than June 15, 
otherwise entertainment cannot be pro- 
vided. 

O. P. Spiegel preached the commence- 
ment sermon at West Point, Ga., June 5. 
He is now in a meeting with his brother, 
J. E. Spiegel, at Candersville, Ga. June 
3 he closed a meeting at Hartselle, Ala., 
with D. R. Piper. His home is Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

George F. Devol will visit Bristow next 
Lord’s day and preach for the excellent 
church in that place. This church was 
organized in 1890 by Rro. Deval with 14 
charter members. At one time there 
were 225 members, but removals have 
depleted the ranks. 

Austin Hunter of Indianapolis, Ind., de- 
livered the commencement address at 
Oakland City College, Oakland City, Ind., 
June 9th; also the high school commence- 
ment address at Huntingburg, Ind., June 
8th. He has delivered fifteen commence- 
ment addresses this spring. 

G. F. Devol has been serving as pastor 
of the church at Marble Rock, Ia. He or- 
ganized this church in 1888 and served 
as pastor four years and has been called 
to serve four times as minister since that 
time. He is now preaching for Greene, 
a church he organized in 1889. 

For the frst eight months of the cur- 
rent missionary year the Foreign Society 
received $64,885 from the churches, as 
churches, for Foreign Missions, a gain 
over the corresponding eight months last 
year of $5,329. There has also been a 
gain of 124 contributing churches. 

W. J. Ford writes: The work of im- 
proving and enlarging the Disciples’ 
Headquarters at Chautauqua, N. Y., is be- 
ing pushed forward. The audience room 
will be large and convenient for the Sun- 
day morning service. The Bible confer- 
ence week, Aug. 7-14, will be of interest 
to all. 

The Christian Hospital, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, has a vacancy now for a few more 
nurses to take the course of training and 
young ladies beiween 18 and 30 years of 
age, sound in mind, body and morals, 
wtih a grammar school education, desir- 
ing such a position can secure further in- 
formation by writing to Mrs. O. C. Shedd, 
4011 Pine street, St. Louis. 

J. N. Scholes has resigned the pasto- 


rate of the Island Christian Church, 
Wheeling, W. Va. His resignation was 
made necessary through the failing 


health of Mrs. Scholes. He will leave 
the island work shortly after the vaca- 
tion season and will begin evangelistic 
work. Churches desiring meetings dur- 
ing the autumn and winter write him at 
178 Zane street, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Fairfield (Ia.) Journal quotes A. R. 
Adam as saying: “I want the people of 
this city to understand that I am a serv- 
ant, not only of the church, but of the 
people. If I can serve them in any way 
I want them to feel perfectly free to call 
upon me and if I cannot come to them as 
their minister, I can, at least, come as 
their friend. In my public ministry I 
shall try to keep myself free from secta- 
rian narrowness and bigotry, ever bear- 
ing in mind that a minister’s duty Is 





—— 


not to condemn but to 
guide.” 

Will not our preachers everywhere dj 
all they can in every way they can tp 
help along Children’s Day this year? We 
are thankful to say that as a rule 
do this, but once in awhile you will fing 
a preacher who seems to think that Chi. 
dren’s Day does not concern him in any 
way, and it is a matter of supreme jp. 
difference to him whether it is a success 
or a failure or indeed whether it igs ob 
served at all or not. Much depends upon 
his attitude. If he displays the proper 
interest, if he talks to the children about 
the day and the duty of observing it and 
of having a part in the great work of 
spreading the gospel in all lands, suc 
cess is almost assured. But on the other 
hand opposition or indifference on his 
part will prove fatai. 


instruct and 





The church at Mt. Pleasant, Ia., wants 
a preacher to assist O. D. Maple in their 
revival meeting, beginning Nov. 14th. 
They will lend their pastor in exchange 
who can preach or lead the singing. Bro. 
Maple can hold a meeting for some 
church during his vacation in July or 
August. Write him at 302 E. Warren 
street, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 





A memorial has been presented to the 
United States Congress which has been 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, praying Congress to take such 
action‘as seems most fitting for the pro 
motion of a strict and impartial inquiry 
into present conditions in the Independ- 
ent State of the Kongo, through a tribu- 
nal external to the State. It is also add- 
ed that Congress is asked to follow this 
action with such other action as may be 
found necessary and appropriate for the 
correction of the evils from which that 
State is suffering. These evils hinted at, 
but more fully exposed in other papers, 
presented a case of such grave character 
that a conference of missionary societies 
has been held to consider it and the 
representatives of these national socie- 
ties are the persons who have thus me 
morialized Congress. Among these repre 
sentatives are the names of Archibald 
McLean, president F. C. M. S., and Dr. 
E. A. Layton, who has served at Balengi, 
Africa. 





; Excursions for the Fourth 

Via the Nickel Plate road, at one fare 
for the round trip, plus twenty-five cents, 
July 2d, 3d, and 4th, within radius of two 
hundred miles from starting point. Re 
turn limit July 5th. Three daily trains 
in each direction, with modern coaches 
and vestibuled sleeping cars, to Cleveand, 
Erie, Buffalo, New York, Boston and New 
«angland points. Passengers to points 
east of Buffalo have privilege of stop 
over at Niagara Falls, in either direction, 
and also at Chautauqua Lake, during ex 
cursion season, by depositing tickets. In- 
dividual American Club meals, ranging 
in price from 35 cents to $1.00, served in 
Nickel Plate dining cars; also service 4 


la carte. No excess fare charged oD 
any train on the Nickel Plate 
road. Chicago Depot, corner La Salle 


and Van Buren streets, the only depot im 
Chicago on the elevated loop. City ticket 
offices, 111 Adams street, and Auditorium 
Annex. Telephone, Central 2057 and 


Harrison 2208. 
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B. S. Ferrall, Buffalo, N. Y., reports 
ore addition. 

Charles E. Smith reports one added at 
Charleston, S. C. 

A. L. Ferguson, Cuba, IL, reports two 
added by statement. 

N. M. Ragland, Fayetteville, Ark., re- 
ports 11 additions, 10 confessions. 

S. R. Ross, Seymour, Ia., delivered 
memorial address at Decatur City, Ia. 

A. L. Ferguson, Cuba, IIL, delivered the 
memorial sermon to the G. A. R. in the 
M. E. church. 

Pereyopolis, Pa—We are in the third 
week of our meeting, with 39 added, 16 
the last two evenings. 

E. P. Wise, Cleveland, O., reports one 
confession. Evening service will be dis- 
continued from July ist to Sept. Ist. 

Evangelist J. Bennett, Arrowsmith, II1., 
has Lord’s Day, June 26th, open and 
could supply some pulpit in or near Chi- 
cago. 

Granville Snell, Shawnee, O. T., re- 
ports twenty-nine additions since taking 
the work the first of March. They are 
now planning for a new church building. 

Evangelist J. Bennett writes from Ells- 
worth, Ill.: We are in a fine revival here 
with thirty-four added in six nights. Many 
more to come. Have time for one or 
two meetings this fall. 

Joseph Kievil, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 

The Humboldt Street Church of Christ 
has just closed a very profitable meet- 
ing in which twenty-four were added to 
the church. State Evangelist S. J. Carey 
did the preaching. His strong gospel ser- 
mons were very helpful to the church, 
his coming was inspiration to us all. We 
enter upon our summer work with in- 
creasing zeal for the Master’s work. 

W. A. Bellamy has resigned his work 
at Evansville, Ind., to accept a call from 
the Fifth Avenue Church of Christ of 
his native town, Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
take effect July Ist. Mr. Bellany took 
charge of the Bethany Christian church 
of Evansville five years ago. He was 
the first pastor of the church and the 
church was his first charge. There were 
326 additions during his ministry. 

J. C. Mason, corresponding secretary of 
Texas, reports for the past eleven 
months: Total number of men employed, 
36; days employed, 7,421; sermons, 3,628; 
added by confession and baptism, 1,401; 
from denominations, 517; by relation, 
987; total, 2,905; churches started, 36; 
Sunday schools, 4; cash raised in the 
field by and for missionaries, $15,942.46; 
cash raised for mission work and prop- 
erty, $14,751.31; pledges taken, $11,- 
528.10; church houses built, 10. 

Chautauqua, N. Y., has been fortunate 
in securing the presence of Rev. Hugh 
Black of Edinburgh for six days this sum- 
mer. Dr. Black has a powerful platform 
Presence and an enviable record as a 
Preacher and lecturer. By special ar- 
Tangement he will preach on Sunday 
evening, August 14th, will give popular 
addresses on the afternoons of Saturday, 
August 13th, and recognition day, Aug- 
ust 17th, will deliver three lectures on 
the general topic of “Culture and Chris- 


tianity.” The opportunity to hear Dr. 
Black in this country is a rare one, 
which should not be overlooked. 

A. R. Teachout, a member of the Frank- 
lin Circle Church, Cleveland, Ohio, recent- 
ly sent $1,000 to the Church Extension 
fund. This is a straight gift. Brother 
Teachout in remitting stated that a re- 
cent tour he made throughout the new 
Northwest convinced him of the need 
of a large Church Extension fund in or- 
der to establish our churches in the rap- 
idly growing centers of the West. He 
is a son of Abram Teachout, one of the 
pioneers of our work in Ohio. Abram 
Teachout and this son, A. R. Teachout, 
were two of the first to contribute $500 
each to the Church Extension fund when 
it was started. 

G. W. Nance writes: The Second 
Church, Bloomington, IIl., is in her sec- 
ond year’s existence. Last year she took 
but one missionary collection, that for 
state work. This year she is taking all, 
and at the stated time. Her foreign col- 
lection was about $145, the home collec- 
tion was about $165; she has sent $53 to 
Eureka College, she has pledged the state 
board to raise them $300, thus becoming 
the first living link church in state work. 
Her children’s day collection was about 
$65. Our audiences are uniformly large 
when the pastor is at home, On all spe- 
cial occasions the capacity of the build- 
ing is taxed. J. G. Gilliland has done his 
share of work away from home this year, 
holding one meeting and dedicating two 
churches. There have been nineteen ad- 
ditions to the church at the regular serv- 
ices since last report. Of these 12 were 
by confession and baptism and 7 by let- 
ter. 

The series of devotional hours at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., do not seem to have been 
sufficiently emphasized. At ten o'clock 
each morning, from Monday to Friday 
throughout the season, different series 
are conducted by prominent religious 
workers. These are as unified and effec- 
tive as any of the more largely adver- 
tised lecture courses. During the present 
season, for instance, the first half week 
is in charge of Dr. D. Dorchester, of 
Pittsburg; the first full week of Misses 
Miller and Layton, who have done signal 
work in Australia and this country; the 
next week in the hands of President 
Faunce of Brown University; the third 
in the hands of Professor Lincoln Hulley 
of Bucknell University; the fourth, mis- 
sion week, in charge of five prominent 
administrators of American Home and 
Foreign Missions; the next two in the 
hands of Drs. James M. Gray and J. Wil- 
bur Chapman, prominent evangelists. 
Bishop Vincent, Chancellor of Chautau- 
qua, will conduct the hour during recog- 
nition week and the season will be con- 
cluded with the series conducted by Dr. 
Allan B. Philputt of Indianapolis. There 
is no single feature of Chautauqua so 
carefully planned and consistently car- 
ried out as the daily devotional hours. 





B. B. Tyler of Denver is not only mak- 
ing good use of his baptistry but the 
Methodist minister has recently baptised 
seven converts. At the dedication of the 
new church at Loveland, Colo. (which is 
said to be the best Christian church in 
the state outside of Denver) Bro. Tyler 
gave an address on “What This House 
Stands For.” 


Program of Annual Convention of the 
Churches of Sixth (ill.) District, Mat- 
toon, Ill., June 21-22. 

Tuesday Afternoon—(C. W. B. M. Inter- 
ests.)—Devotional, Mattoon Auxiliary; Our 
Young People’s Work, Miss Eva Hodge; 
Report of Work and Needs of Sixth District; 
Study of Our Constitutions, Anna M. Hale, 
Athens; Open Parliament. 

Tuesday Evening—Devotional, Sullivan 
Auxiliary; Our Field, J. G. Waggoner, Eu- 
reka. 

Wednesday Morning—(State Interests.)— 
State Bible School, L. T. Faulders, Arcola; 
The Future of the Endeavor Work, 8. E. 
Fisher, Champaign; Church Extension, W. 
H. Cannon, Lincoln; The Heroic in Stafe 
Missions, J. Fred Jones, Bloomington; Ser- 
mon, “The Old Paths,”’ J. H. Smart, Dan- 
ville. 

Wednesday Afternoon—(District Interests.) 
—Report of Secretary, H. J. Hostetler, Blue 
Mound; Address on Field Work, J. A. Lytle, 
Urbana; General Discussion; School House 
Evangelism, Joel L. Davis, Tuscola; Prob- 
lem of Country Churches, W. H. Harding, 
Harristown; When and How to Multiply 
Churches in Centers of Population, 8. 8. 
Jones, Danville; Christian Stewardship, G. A. 
Gilcrist, Niantic. 

Wednesday Evening—(Our Plea.)—Address, 
“Christ and the Common People,” H. M. 
Brooks, Paris; Sermon, “Essentials in Sal- 
vation,”” W. H. Cannon, Lincoln; Closing 
Words, O. E. Kelley, Mattoon. 

A. R. Spicer, Rantoul, president; O. E. 
Kelley, Mattoon, vice president; H. J. Hos- 
tetier, Blue Mound, secretary. 





Rally Day at a Chicago Church. 

Jackson Boulevard Church.—This is a 
new plan inaugurated at the Jackson 
Boulevard church for the enlistment of 
new members. The hot season usually 
brings a cessation of effort and a laxity 
of interest to the average church. Dur- 
ing this period the friends of the church, 
who have been favorably influenced are 
liable to drift away and lapse into in- 
difference. It is a good plan “to gather 
up the fragments” of the winter’s work, 
“that nothing be lost.” To enroll the 
interested people before the summer 
hegira begins. With this idea in view, 
we announced June the 5th as Rally day. 
Committees were appointed to visit inter- 
ested people. A special sermon was 
preached. People, who had church let- 
ters hidden away, were urged to produce 
them. Indifferent Christians, who had 
long been absent from the home church, 
were asked to unite by statement. In 
fact, a campaign for the enrollment of 
new members, was successfully conduct- 
ed with most gratifying results. Lord’s 
day, June 5th, was one of the great days 
of the year. Twenty-three persons 
united with the church. Perhaps a score 
of people have promised to unite with 
us next Lord’s day or in the future. We 
have anchored a large number of float- 
ters and the church is encouraged to keep 
on in the good work. They have had a 
demonstration of what can be done by @ 
determined and persistent effort in Chi- 
cago. Rally day sets a work for the 
church and inspires the members to a 
united effort. It appoints a definite 
time. It “makes a date” for the recep- 
tion of new members. It engenders an 
enthusiasm and calls out a zeal for the 
salvation of souls. It brings great suc- 
cess to bear on the indifferent. It calls 
the attention of the church to the in- 
terest and_ sympathy that ought to be 
shown to many “unattached” Christians 
of the great city. Many of them are say- 
ing “no man cares’ for my soul.” Such 
a movement will assure them of their 
mistake and will usually result in their 
assuming church relations. Try Rally 
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day! Plan for it! Observe it before the 
“summer depression” and I am sure you 
will be gratified by substantial results. 


Special Telegram.—St. Joseph, Mo., 
children’s day offering nearly eight hun- 
dred ($800). Great missionary day.— 
Jas. M. Irvine, Supt. 


Commencement at Female Orphan 
School, Camden Point, Mo. 

An immense throng gathered at Cam 
den Point for commencement last Thurs 
day The Platte City church was large 
ly represented Brother Robert Graham 
Frank of Liberty delivered a superb ad 
dress. There were eleven graduates in 
the literary and scientific course and two 
in the course in piano music, with one 
post graduate in the last named depart 


ment. We noticed the following preach 
ers present: T. A. Abbott, Kansas City: 
T. H. Capp, James C. Creel and J. P 


Pinkerton of Plattsburg; R. E. Calithan, 
Dearborn; John P. Jesse, Gower: R. G 
Frank, Liberty, and George Everett, Cam 
den Point. . 

The official board decided unanimously 
to change the name of the school from 
Female Orphan School to Missouri Chris 
tian College Some material improve 
ments will be made before the opening of 
school next September. Money is badly 
needed to build an addition to the college 
They need more room. This is the only 
school of the Christian church in North 
west Missouri, the wealthiest portion of 
the state, and where our church is strong 
est. We ought to make it a great insti- 
tution.—L. 8. Cupp, in Platte City Land- 
mark. 

The commencement sermon was deliv- 
ered by D. R. Dungan of Canton Univer- 
sity, Canton, Missouri. The attendance 
for the year was perhaps the largest in 
the history of the institution. The fac 
ulty for the coming year is exceptionally 
strong, all being graduates from leading 
colleges and universities, and experienced 
in their respective departments. Mem- 
bers of the faculty will be in attendance 
during the summer at Missouri Univer- 
sity, Chautauqua, New York, Chicago 
University, and Sherwood School of Mu- 
sic, Chicago E. L. BARHAM, 

President. 


Cotner Commencement, June 2 to June 
8, 1904. 

A new department in college programs! 
Every great movement which has con- 
tinued and that is uplifting the world 
had a small beginning. Why may it not 
be in Bethany, Nebraska, and in Cotner 
University? This is the first in the his- 
tory of colleges and universities, I think, 
in which a missionary branch has been 
established and placed as a department 
upon the regular commencement pro- 
gram. 

While the university and the whole 
community of Bethany are filled with the 
missionary spirit, this movement here 
inaugurated is almost wholly due to the 
missionary spirit, zeal and the great 
teaching ability of our Prof. H. T. Sut- 
ton. Prof. L. P. Bush has also had much 
to do with leading the large mission 
study class to its present efficiency and 
enthusiasm. This class of fifty enrolled 
are indeed enthusiastic and consecrated. 
Many are preparing for the foreign field. 
Prof. Sutton’s address to that large class 
last Sunday evening was most inspiring 


—— 


HEALT 


is the 
Most Important 


No one can telt good baking powder 
from bad merely by the appearance; 


The price is some guide, but not an in- 


fallible one; 


Some cheap brands may raise the dough, 
yet contain unwholesome ingredients. 


There is one safe, sure way, ix-c., 
to follow the recommendations of the 


U. S. GOVERNMENT ANALYSTS, 
THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES ON HYGIENE 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
THE BEST HOUSEKEEPERS EVERYWHERE— 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





and every way worthy of the great cause 
in which it was given and that large audi- 
ence who listened with the closest atten- 
tion were intensely interested in mis- 
sions for one evening at least, if never 
before. Watch this important work. I 
trust that all our schools and colleges 
will fall into line with this movement. To 
be missionary is life; to be otherwise is 
death. S. G. WILLARD. 
THE CINCINNATI CONFERENCE. 
During the first two days of June the 
missionaries who go out this year under 
the Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
met in conference with the executive 
committee. It was most helpful just 
to get better acquainted. Such a confer- 
ence has a more vital bearing upon the 
foreign work than a national convention. 
Members of the executive committee— 
those specialists on foreign missions— 


took the principal parts in the program. 
The discussion of “The Distinctive Aim 
of the Missionary” and “The Missionaries 
in Their Relation to each other and to 
the Society” were practical and helpful 
to all concerned. The intellectual life 
and the spiritual life of the missionary 
as well as his “care of himself,” were 
considered. The first evening was pleas 
antly spent in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rains. The next night there was a pub 
lie reception at the Central Christian 
church. Short speeches were made by 
each of the missionaries. One is im 
pressed with the fact that seventeen, per 
haps more, men and women are going to 
foreign fields this year under this society. 
Most of these are going to China. More 
and more our brotherhood fs coming 
see that this is the supreme mission of 
the church and the greatest enterprise of 
the age. EDWIN A. LAYTON, M. D. 
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A HOUSE BUILT 
UPON A ROCK. 


it is the Dyspepsia Sufferer’s Only 

Refuge; His Shelter, His Hope and His 

Relief. 

To the weak and weary sufferer from 
dyspepsia, storm-tossed on the sea of 
despondency and buffeted and beaten by 
his cruel affliction, there appears one 
refuge where he may find relief from all 
his danger and distress. It is for him to 
accept or to reject; but if accepted, he 
will rejoice in the security of perfect 
health as certain as the hills endure. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been, 
are and always will be the dyspeptic’s 
certain relief from his troubles and dis- 
tress, the world over. Their unparalleled 
and phenomenal success in curing multi- 
plied thousands of cases of dyspepsia 
throughout the regions of the earth. 

The reason of the wonderful success of 
Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets is so plain 
and simple that a child can understand. 
It is this and nothing more; they are 
natural in their workings and effects. 
They take up the work of the worn and 
wasted stomach and do it just as the 
stomach did when it was well and strong 
and able. They actually digest the food 
and do it thoroughly, completely and in- 
dependently, thus giving the weak and 
weary stomach an opportunity to renew 
and regain its wasted strength. You 
forget that you have a stomach just as 
you did when you were a healthy boy or 
girl. 

No matter how much you eat or what 
you eat, the results are just the same. 
Take one of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 


after the meal and, regardless of the con- 
dition of your stomach, your food will be 
digested in a perfectly natural, normal 
and healthful manner. Your stomach will 


have a perfect rest and Nature will do 
the rest. Your digestion will be restored 
and you will rejoice in the perfect health 
that sufferers always. receive from 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by druggists everywhere at 50 cents a 
box. All druggists carry them and the 
best doctors are prescribing them. You 
need not fear that you will ever be un- 
able to get them; for because of the 
good they have done mankind and the 
suffering they have relieved and the 
happiness they have caused, the fame 
and the success and the popularity of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets from genera- 
tion unto generation will endure. 





To the Churches of Kansas: The 
church at Paola sendsa hearty invitation 
to all churches in Kansas to attend the 
state convention to be held here July 25- 
28. All who expect lodging and breakfast 
free send in your names. We shall do 
our part towards making this the great- 
est convention ever held in the state. 
Yours, W.S. LOCKHART, Minister. 





Fourth of July. 

One fare for the round trip, plus twen- 
ty-five cents, July 2d, 3d and 4th, within 
two hundred miles from starting point 
on Nickel Plate road. Return limit July 
5th. Chicago Depot: La Salle and Van 
Buren streets. City ticket offices, 111 


Adams street, and Auditorium Annex. 
Telephones Central 2057 and Harrison 
2208. 
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Christian Endeavor Rally. 

We very much enjoyed the quarterly rally 
of the C. E. Union of the Churches of 
Christ of Cook county, held on Thursday eve, 
June 2, 1904, at the Austin Christian church. 
So large a body of our young people assem- 
bled in this convention that it was a rep- 
resentative exhibit of the possibilities of 
service which may be hopefully counted on 
in the future evangelistic work for the Lord 
in Chicago. A most excellent address was 
delivered by John R. Ewers, pastor of Irving 
Park church, on the subject, “Why Should 
the Christian Church Promote the Christian 
Endeavor Movement?” 

The banner for attendance was awarded to 
the Douglas Park Society, there being 100 
per cent of membership present. 

The Union announced their decision to 
become a living link to the A. C. M. §&. 
next November. 

The formai presentation of the work was 
made by Brother George Campbell, pastor 
of the church entertaining the Union. 

The Union has certainly been efficiently 
served as was this convention by its presi- 
dent, Sister Mae Holmes and Brother A. G. 
Guthridge, secretary. 

Jackson Boulevard.—Audiences were ex- 
cellent both morning and evening. Three 
young people were baptized before the morn- 
ing service and one other made the good 
confession at the morning service. In the 
evening, Congress Lodge, No. 362, I. O. O. 
F., attended in a body and listened to an 
able address by the pastor on “David's La- 
ment Over Jonathan.” “The Better Land” 
was beautifully sung by Sister C. B. Jack- 
son. 

West Pullman (Wallace street).—The first 
Sunday in June the church celebrated its 
eighth anniversary. N. G. Buckley, the 
present pastor, has been here nineteen 
months. The membership has been in- 
ereased one hundred and fifty per cent. 
Every dollar of the heavy indebtedness has 
now been paid and all departments are in 
good working order. The church property 
is well located and great things are ex- 
pected for the future. 

The I. O. O. F. lodge has invited Harry E. 
Tucker to preach the memorial sermon June 
19th. The trustees of the First Presbyter- 
ian church have very kindly offered the use 
of their church for the occasion, in the ab- 
sence of their pastor, who sails for England 
June 13th. 

Logan Square.—The new work east of Lo- 
gan Square is opening up well. Services have 
been held four Sundays, each showing an 
increased attendance. At the last preaching 
service fifty were counted, including twenty 
from Douglas Park, with eighty-two chil- 
dren in the Sunday school, who were at- 
tracted by the presence of the orchestra of 
the Jackson Boulevard church. A Ladies’ 
Aid has been organized with a dozen mem- 
bers, also a young ladies’ society. Pre- 
liminary steps have been taken toward the 
organization of a church which is to be 
known as the Loan Square Church of Christ. 
The work is under the direction of A. Larra- 
bee, superintendent of city missions, with 
W. J. Goodman as superintendent of the 
Sunday school. Services are in the after- 
noon; Sunday school at 2:30, preaching at 
3:30. The hall is located at 1255 California 
avenue, between Milwaukee and Fullerton, 
and is only about 30 minutes ride from most 
of our Chicago churches, and is in the cen- 
ter of a district one mile square containing 
only one other church. All are invited to 
attend and help in this work.—Claire L. 
Waite, Minister. 





Entered Into Life. 

Minnie D. Loos was born Feb. 21, 1834, in 
Worth, in the province of Alsace, the fam- 
ily coming to America when she was two 
years old. Her father died on their arrival 
and the family was reared by her mother, 
a rare and gifted woman. She was married 
at about 20 to Capt. Jas. 8S. Hinchman of 
Somerset, Pa., who was killed in the second 
battle of Bull Run. She became a Chris- 
tian at an early age and was counted 





among the earliest and staunchest support- 
ers of our movement. She was a 
member of the Central Christian Church of 
Pittsburg and a very active worker. Upon 
her coming to New York she united with 
the First Church on West Fifty-sixth street, 
but later removed to Harlem and united 
with the Lenox Avenue Union Church. She 
was devoted and loyal to her church and 
was very active in mission work among the 
poor in the lower portions of this great 
city. She was a sister of Bro. Chas. Louis 
Loos of Lexington, so well known and loved 
throughout our whole Brotherhood. Her 
memory is very precious to us. 
Jas. P. Lichtenberger. 
New York. 





Wm. McReynolds, aged 75, died Friday, 
June 3. He was a member of Cedar Church 
throughout most of its history and for many 
years one of its bishops. He was a strong 
man in every way, greatly beloved, a faith- 
ful man in the church and a good soldier 
in the service of his country. He leaves a 
wife and five stalwart sons. He will be 
missed in the fellowship of the church. The 
world is better for his having lived. 

E. P. Wise, Cleveland, O, 





Married. 

At the Greenwood Inn, Evanston, IIL, by 
B. B. Tyler, of Denver, Colo., Tuesday even- 
ing, June 7, 1944, Mr. W. Roy McCanne, of 
St. Louis, Mo., and Miss Minnie Deming 
Lee, of Evanston, IIl. 

Just twenty-four years and three days be- 
fore in Louisville, Ky., the same minister 
officiated at the marriage of Mr. John R. 
Lee and Miss Martha Virginia Gatlinght, the 
parents of this bride. 

At the home of the bride’s parents in West 
Liberty, lowa. May 11, 1904, Mr. Loule J. 
Inghram and Miss Edith M. Romaine, F. W. 
Collins, officiating. 

At the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Aaron 
Smith, West Liberty, Iowa, May ll, 1904, 
by F. W. Collins, Mr. Samuel I. Kirby and 
Miss Edna 8S. McCollough. 

At the home of the bride’s parents in West 
Liberty, Iowa, May 3%, 194, by F. W. Collins, 
James P. Hackett of Chicago, Ill, and 
Myrtle A. Pike. 





Drake’s Palmetto Wine. 

Every sufferer gets a trial bottle free. 
Only one small dose a day of this wonder- 
ful tonic. Medicinal Wine promotes per- 
fect Digestion. Active Liver, Prompt 
Bowels, Sound Kidneys, Pure, Rich 
Blood, Healthy Tissue, Velvet Skin, Ro 
bust Health. Drake’s Palmetto Wine is 
a true unfailing specific for catarrh of 
the Mucous Membranes of the Head, 
Throat, Respiratory Organs, Stomach and 
Pelvic Organs. Drake’s Palmetto Wine 
cures Catarrh wherever located, relieves 
quickly, has cured the most distressful 
forms of Stomach Trouble and most stub- 
born cases of Flatulency and Constipa- 
tion; never fails, cures to stay cured. 
Seventy-five cents at Drug Stores for a 
large bottle, usual dollar size, but a trial 
bottle will be sent free and prepaid to 
every reader of this paper who writes for 
it. 

A letter or postal card addressed to 
Drake Formula Company, Drake Build- 
ing, Chicago, lll, is the only expense to 
secure a satisfactory trial of this wonder- 
ful Medicinal Wine. 





The Rosebud Reservation 

lands are open in July. Full particulars 
as to date of registration, drawings and 
final entry, and as to character of soil 
and climate, requirements of the U. 8S. 
homestead laws, maps, etc., are con- 
tained in a pamphlet, “New Homes in the . 
West,” issued by the Passenger Depart- 
ment, Chicago & North-Western Ry. Send 
2-cent stamp for copy or call on any 
ticket agent The North-Western Line. 

W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. e 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart's Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 


preparation, yet I believe I get more and 


better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.” 





The third Illinois District Convention 
met at Cuba, May 24th to 26th. A fine 
convention, excellent attendance and ad- 
dresses of a high order. The report of 
district work for the past year was very 
good. Churches co-operating heartily in 
the work and we raised about $700 for 
the year for state and district work. Our 
outlook is truly encouraging. We meet 
at Dallas City next year.—A. L. Fergu- 
son. 





A HALF MILLION ACRES 


Government Lands Open for Settlement 
im the Rosebud Indian Reservation, in 
Southeastern South Dakota. The Chi- 
cago & North-Western Ry. is the direct 
Mme from Chicago to Bonesteel on the 
reservation border. Send 2cent stamp 
for pamphlet, “New Homes in the West,” 
containing maps and full information as 
to the allotment of these fertile lands. 

W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago, Til. 
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Philip Evans, Murphysboro, Ill. 
writes: Children’s day exercises held 
first Sunday in June. A crowded house, 
auditorium and lecture room both being 
used. Will reach appointment, $15 and 
over. President Robert E. Hieronomus, 
of Eureka college, delivered the bacca- 
laureate address to the high school stu- 
dents of this city yesterday morning. The 
address was well received. All the church- 
es were represented. 





The meeting at McMechen, W. Va., 
closed with 216 additions. I saw on my 
arrival that the pastor, Bro. J. W. Under- 
wood, had been doing some “resurrect- 
ing’ work, and I followed that line for a 
few evenings. In a few evenings the 
whole membership went to work in dead 
earnest. Underwood is a fine yoke-fellow 
and an evangelist is sure to have success 
with his help. He is a strong preacher, 
loved by the entire community, and when 
he leaves Bethany College in June and 
moves to McMechen we prophesy that he 
and his faithful wife do great things in 
the Lord’s work there. A bond of sweet 
fellowship exists among the neighboring 
churches. Bro. Martin of Bellaire, Bros 
Ziegler and Scholes, of Wheeling, and 
Bros. Smith and Linkletter, of Mounds- 
vile, contributed their presence and help 
in a way that will always be appreciated 
by the evangelist, pastor and congrega- 
tion at McMechen.—Clarence Dumont 
Mitchell. 

Worcester, Mass., Highland Street 
Church of Christ—We are more and 
more convinced all the time that the 
pure and simple creed of the New Testa- 
ment as taught by the Disciples has a 
field ripe unto harvest in New England 
where our people are comparatively little 
known. Brother Roland A. Nichols be- 
gan his second year’s pastorate with the 
Highland Street Church last February. 
Open air services are being held every 
Sunday afternoon, weather permitting, at 
Institute Park near the church. Audi- 
ences average from five to eight hundred. 
A $4,500 church lot was purchased Aug. 
1, 1903. The final payment was made on 
the lot May 23d. The plans and speci- 
fications for a new church building are 
now being made by Geo. W. Kramer of 
New York. A loan has been negotiated 
and a building will be erected this sum- 
mer. Pastor and people are feeling very 
much encouraged and are planning even 
greater work for the Master.—Maurice 
Willis. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The great union Lin- 
coln League temperance campaign of two 
weeks conducted in this part of the city 
by Dr. Louis Albert Banks came to a 
close last evining. Abont 2,000 people 
signed the pledge Lincoln wrote when 
a young lawyer and kept while he lived. 
The night services were held in the Jef- 
ferson Street church and the P. M. meet- 
ings in the Glenwood Avenue Baptist 
church, and the great Sunday P. M. mass 
meetings at the Baseball Park. The An- 
ti-Saloon League of New York State is 


 _— 


Your Nerves 


Are the life, the vitality, the energy of 
your body. 

It is the nerves that cause the heart 
to pulsate, the lungs to inhale the 
gen, the brain to direct the motion of 
eyery organ of the body, the stomach tp 
digest food, the liver to secrete the bile, 
the kidneys to filter the blood, and the 
bowels to carry off the waste. 

When the nerves of the stomach be 
come weakened or exhausted, Indigestion, 
Constipation and Inflammation results, 
because the stomach is inactive. 

This is true of all the organs of the 
body, and proves that to cure disease you 
must strengthen the nerves. 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine 


is the great specific for the nerves, and 
in bringing them back to health never 
fails to cure all cases of Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Spasms, Backache, Muscular Twitcb- 
ing, St. Vitus’ Dance, Epilepsy, Stom- 
ach, Liver and Kidney troubles. 

“For 2 years physicians and health re 
sorts failed to relieve me of a complica- 
tion of stomach, liver kidney and heart 
affections. Six bottles of Dr. Miles’ 
Nervine cured me.” 

G. W. ARCHBOLD, 
Grocer, Decatur, Ind. 

The first bottle will benefit, if not, the 

druggist, will return your money. 





back of this movement, and have made 
no mistake in selecting Dr. Banks to 
represent them.—B. S. Ferrall. 





Dedication at Ripley, !Ill—The new 
house at Ripley, Ill., is the gem of the 
place. A great credit both to the church 
and community. At the invitation of the 
church we dedicated it on Lord’s day, 
June 5th. The attendance large, 
the giving generous. All debts 
were provided for and joy reigned 
supreme. Bro. N. ‘E. Cory, pas 
tor of the church at Mt. Sterling, IIL, 
was with us and rendered valuable as- 
sistance. We shall not soon forget the 
noble band of Christians whose acquaint- 
ance we formed at Ripley.—L. L. Carpen- 
ter. 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 

It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the more popular devices are those de 
signed to benefit people and meet popu 
lar conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, ‘99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used with Dr. White’s Electric Hair 
Brush are positively guaranteed to make 
straight hair curly in 25 days’ time. 
Thousands of these electric combs have 
been sold in the various cities of the 
Union, and the demand is constantly in- 
creasing. Our agents are rapidly be 
coming rich selling these combs. They 
positively sell on sight. Send for sam- 
ple. Men’s size 35c, ladies’ 50c—(half 
price while we are introducing them). 
The Dr. White Electric Comb Co., De 
eatur, Tl. 
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PERFECT oe & SIGHT 


God's most valuable — 
a ould be a aS by ee 


with weak, diseased eyes becau se 
they will not have them « cured. If 
—— are weak, watery, and 
ie a see spots or strings, don't neg- 
ect them. These are sure 
disease and will cause total biind- 


at small expense. 
Cataract, Optic 
Nerve, Spots, = Sums, Granular Lids, and all causes of 


ABSORPTION METHOD. 
ther treatments have failed. It is 





Nebraska Letter. 
Charles Cobbey of Beatrice is at home 
for a vacation. Bro. Cobbey has been 
successful in preaching for a mission 
church in Columbus, Ind.—The Christian 
Citizens’ Council of Bethany has been 
discussing the advisability of making a 
lake at the convention grounds.—H. C. 
Holmes will have charge of the book- 





July 8th 
The Nickel Plate road will run an ex- 
cursion to Chautauqua Lake and return 
at one fare for the round trip, from Chi- 
cago, with return limit of August 9th, 
by depositing ticket. Transportation 
good on any of our three daily trains. 
Cheap rates to other eastern points. No 
excess fare charged on any train on 
Nickel Plate road. Individuai Club 
meals ranging in price from 35 cents to 
$1.00; also service a la carte in Nickel 
Plate dining cars. Write John Y. Cala- 
han, general agent, 113 Adams street, 
room 298, Chicago, for particulars. Chi- 
cage city ticket office, 111 Adams street, 
and Auditorium Annex. *’Phones Central 
2057 and Harrison 2208. 





FOR SCHOULS AND CHURCHES BUT 


American Bells 


Sweet Toned. Far Sounding. 
AMERICAN BELL & FORY. v. 60. * 


PRE caraioe 


MorrMvuLg, 
23 CADY ST. 





Individual C Communion 


Send for ee ~~ eaaeeand 
Outfits. <n" 
SANITARY COMMUNION OuTeIT CO. 
Box 





53, RocHESTER, N 
LYMYER, 


CHURCH 
Bus. 





TELLS WEY. 

to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

a] Fortunes in this pleat, 
| SEN seeds for sale. Room 

Rig 2 Plant Pall 


Easily grown. Roots ‘~ 
Booklet and run, wo K GINSING CO,, Dept. 





Ss — hustlers, salesmen, 
clerks and everybody who wants to en- 
joy a good hearty laugh to send 50c for 
“Tips to Agents.” Worth $50 to any 
person who sells goods for a living. If 
not satisfactory your money back. Cir- 
cular for stamp. The Dr. White Electric 
Comb Co., Decatur, Ill. 





stand at the convention this year, and 
he is anxious that the list of books on 
sale shall include such as the brethren 
in the state are interested in. If any 
have suggestions to make, he will be 
glad to receive them. Write him at 
Fairbury before June 30th. There will 
be as liberal a discount given as the 
conditions will warrant, and as large a 
line to select from as seems desirable.— 
Remember that our state convention is 
now only two months ahead. August 
2-7 is the date. Full information will be 
published in good time. Letters have 
been mailed to the churches that have 
thus far not sent in anything on appor- 
tionments. If there is a reasonable re- 
sponse to these appeals, as well as 
those to individual pledges, we can go 
over the line June 30th without debt. 
Will you do this?—The cards for statis- 
ties have been sent. May we not have 
a prompt and full response? 





Minnesota Letter. 

We came into our new church on the 
coldest day in Minnesota for 30 years, 
but it produced a warm and vigorous 
pulse. We have our building now com- 
plete in all its appointments. Our last 
effort was the installation of the pipe 
organ, which competent critics regard 
the best toned in the city. Our new home 
has brought to our work a new day. Our 
audiences have greatly increased and 
additions are regular. We expect a 
great meeting this fall with Bro. Small. 

The Central Church of this city is just 
closing a very successful meeting with 
Bro. Bicknell, our state evangelist. This 
meeting has greatly strengthened this 
church.—Bro. Bicknell goes from here to 
Austin to try to reorganize and invigorate 
the work, where devisive and schismatic 
preachers have done our work much 
harm. In fact our weakness in Minne- 
sota has been greatly aggravated by 
preachers which the stronger states were 
glad to get rid of. The churches being 
weak and hungry for the word give these 
men a ready reception and then repent 
in tears and death.—Bro. Osgood is now 
located at Winona, and has the organiza- 
tion of that infant work well in hand. 
Bro. Osgood did a most excellent work 
in his two years at the Second Church, 
Minneapolis.—Bro. Schellenberger has re- 
signed. at Mankato, as has also Bro. Sine 
at Duluth. These men have wrought 
long and faithfully in our state and it is 
with regret that we give them up.—Our 
state convention meets in Minneapolis, 
with Grand Avenue Church, June 21 to 
23. We are both hopeful and desirous of 
the best convention ever held in our 
state—Bro. Abberley of Minneapolis has 
been in quarantine for some weeks with 
diphtheria in his family. The children 
are recovering. He has gotten hold of 
the work in a most excellent way and 
is proving a vigorous successor to the ex- 
cellent men that have preceded. 

A. D. HARMON. 





A Clear 
Complexion 


Pure sulphur, as com- 
pounded in Glenn’s Sul 
phur Soap, will clear the 
complexion of pimpl 

liver spots,dryscalinga 

other defects. Glenn's is 
the only fine toilet soap 
that containsenough pure 
sulphur to make it a spe- 
cific for skin diseases. 


Use Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


a cake g all d 
or mailed ay The 


Charles N. i tenton Co., 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 














ANNIE LAURIE MINE. 

(Continued from page 565.) 
with their diversified colors, their grim- 
ness, their austerity, their scant vegeta- 
tion, their wonder of cliffs, canon walls 
and mineral outcroppings; and to come 
under the spell of a remote, heroic, un- 
recorded past, suggested only by the 
fortified eyries of the cliff dwellers, and 
under the spell of the future, as at the 
Divine of the World, set betwixt the 
Orient and the Occident, and potent for 
the weal or woe of both,—all this drew 
him with a fascination that was almost 
weird. 

When, in his Scottish journey, he 
came to know and to love Duncan Mc- 
Leod, and learned from him, as an ex- 
pert, the possibilities of the region, and, 
above all, found in him a kindred spirit, 
eager to join him in exploiting them,— 
the die was cast. He Kad chosen his 
weapon. 

(To be continued.) 





L. E. Brown is again at his post in 
Colorado Springs, after a restful vaca- 
tion period in California. 





The Christian Century—our own 
church paper—for fifty cents from now 
to last of December. 


AChance to Make Money 


I have berries, grapes and peaches a year old, 
fresh as when picked. I use the California Cold 
Process. Do not heat or seal the fruit, just put it 
up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs almost 
nothing; can put up a bushel in 10 minutes. Last 
year I sold directions to over 120 families in one 
week; anyone will pay a dollar for directions when 
they see the beautiful samples of fruit. As there 
are many people poor like myself, I consider it my 
duty to give my experience to such and feel con- 
fident anyone can make one or two hundred dollars 
round home in a few days. I will mail sample of 
fruit and full directions to any of your readers Zor 
nineteen (19) 2-cent stamps, which is only the actu- 
al cost of the samples, postage, etc. 

FRANCIS CASEY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Children’s Voices. 

The news from the Children’s Day offer- 
ing is most gratifying. 

Maysville, Ky., Sunday-school gave $70.00 
for heathen missfons in 1902, $101.00 in 1903, 
and $150.00 this year. J. T. Kackley is the 
superintendent. Hilisboro, Ind., Sunday- 
school raised $50.00. It gave $35.00 last year. 
Dr. A. 8S. Faulkner is the superintendent. 
The First Sunday-school, Allegheny, Pa., 
comes forward with an offering of $600. J. 
V. Schrock is the superintendent.—Seventh 
Street Sunday-school, Richmond, Va., with 
an enroliment of 250 raised $520. C. W. 
Throckmorton is the superintendent.—The 
Sunday-school at Newport, Ky., raised about 
$70.00. Last year the offering was $30.00. 
Paris C. Brown is the superintendent.—O 
A. Hawkin's class of young men in the Sev- 
enth Street Sunday-school, Richmond, Va., 
raised $110.—Rushville, Ind., Sunday-school 
raised $136.98. Last year $100.05. Carl V 
Nipp is the superintendent.—The Taber- 
nacle Sunday-school, Marion, Ind., raised 
$89.40. Last year $25.00. J. M. Stewart is 
the’ superintendent.—The Sunday-school at 
Frankfort, Ky., raised over $100. Miss Mamie 
Powell is the superintendent.—Seymour, 
Ia., more than raised apportionment. 





Colorado. 

The Pueblo convention voted to estab- 
lish a summer assembly in Colorado. 
This year’s session—the first—will be 
held on the Colorado Chautauqua grounds 
at Boulder, August 24-31. In addition to 
the sessions of the Colorado Christian 
Missionary convention and the Colorado 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, 
there will be the usual Sunday school 
and Christian Endeavor features, but 


magnified as institutes; also preacher's 
institutes, church institutes, mission 
studies, Bible studies, popular lectures 
and addresses, and probably a concert 
or other entertainment. In addition to 
the best talent within the state, one or 
more brethren from without Colorado are 
expected to participate. A splendid pro- 
gram is being prepared and will soon be 
announced. 

Recently Colorado has had too many 
resignations to suit those of us who re- 
main and labor on in the Centennial 
state. First, came Clyde Darsie, of the 
Broadway Church, Pueblo, who has taken 
the work at Bowling Green, Ohio. Then 
R. H. Lampkin, of La Junta, who will 
close August 1. He has not yet decided 
upon his future field. Then L. E. Scott, 
at Greeley, who will study in Berkeley 
Bible Seminary. He was immediately 
succeeded by F. D. Macy, of Corydon, 
Iowa. Then A. N. Glover, of Colorado 
City, who has gone to Orange, California, 
and Wm. J. Lockhart, of Fort Collins, 
who will rest during the summer at Des 
Moines, and then resume work either in 
the pastorate or in the evangelistic field. 
A. E. Dubber, of Wichita, Kan., has been 
invited to visit the church at Fort Col- 
lins. Robert W. Moore, of Lanar, Colo., 
will visit Colorado City. La Junta and 
Broadway, Pueblo, are looking for suit- 
able men to succeed Brothers Lampkin 
and Darsie. 


Wings of love do not need a track of! 

A yellow youth does not make a 
old age. 

Respectability is no substitute for 
ance. 

It is no use praying for your debt 
you won't pay your debts. 





You can help your own church p 
The Christian Century—by subse; 
for it now. Only fifty cents to clo 
the year. , 
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A Good Country 
for a Young Man. 


If Horace Greeley were alive today, he would 
amend that oft-quoted advice of his to read: 


Go SouTHWEsT, young man, 

The Southwest is the young man’s 
It is growing faster and building on a firmer 
than any other portion of the 
United States. Take Oklahoma, for example: 


Population in 1890, 


The reason? Good soil, good climate, good 
citizens—a trinity that makes a ‘‘good country.” 

Arkansas, Indian Territory and Texas will 
duplicate Oklahoma's record, and, the young 
man who is looking for an opening—profes- 
agricultural or business—will do well 
to consider them carefully. 

Descriptive literature—the kind you can 
depend upon—mailed on request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
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; country. 


385,000; to-day, nearly 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











From Chicago daily, with correspond- 
ingly low rates from all other points. 
Two fast trains per day. The 
Colorado Special, solid through train, 
over the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri 
River. Only one night from Chicago; 
two nights en route from the Atlan- 
tic seaboard via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line 
Send two-cent stamp for folders 
and booklets, with list of hotels and 
boarding houses, rates and much 
valuable information concerning 
railway fares, scenery, climate, etc. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
W. B. Kvverees, 











ILLINOIS 


Runs Two Solid-Vestibuled Trains Daily 


MOND (PEGI 
AYLIGHT 1 


DAY TRAIN 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor Cars, Pu 
Drawing Room and Buffet Sleeping Cars, 5 


| 


your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G,P.A., IIL Cent. R.R.,Chic: 











Library-Smoking Car and Dining Car. Seotm 
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